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CHAPTER I. 

Thb year of Couptv^D'Alsrabert's marriage, 
was one never to be .'forgotten in France, The 
year when Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
was elected President of the Republic ; when the 
first point was introduced of that monstrous 
wedge, which should hereafter cleave in twain 
the struggling liberty of a great people ; and he, 
who was to extinguish freedom in the blood of 
boys and women, proclaimed her with fair words 
and solemn oaths of good faith. 

VOL. II. B 
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This blood-stained personage has been our 
trusty ally since that time ; the English Garter 
has been royally buckled upon his Imperial leg ; 
the English people have bowed down before his 
Imperial presence. It is, therefore, good taste in 
us to forget (until he falls !) that desecrated 
oath, those twelve hundred murdered citizens; 
and to inform his countrymen " that it is a 
very happy thing indeed for France to have an 
Emperor, and to be settled, and to be kept 
down." 

Gratitude for Crimean services justly prompts 
us to do this, also to enjoy the Tuileries Balls 
when we are in Paris, and can get invited to 
them. Besides, the degradation of a friend, or 
of a friendly nation, is a thing that human na- 
ture can at all times bear to contemplate. Wit- 
ness our Gallican brothers' tranquil philosophy, 
when they believed us to have lost India a short 
while since. 

But to Frenchmen, those who have not 
truckled to successful dishonesty, nor bowed be- 
fore the sceptred adventurer of Europe, 1848 is 
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a date never to be recalled without a bitter sense 
of humiliation, an eager longing for that time 
when France shall once more rise from her 
slough of abject bondage, and become a people. 
Not so many millions of human beings ruled 
over by a usurper; his priests and myrmi- 
dons. 

Many of the French nobility absented them- 
selves from Paris at this period ; among the rest, 
Count D'Alembert and his wife. Notwith- 
standing the improvements and decorations, pre- 
sided over by Monsieur Duval, at the time of 
the marriage, more than two years elapsed be- 
fore they took possession of their hotel in the 
Rue de Rivoli ; and the rose-coloured hangings 
were already fading, before the bride for whom 
they were designed, first looked upon their 
splendours. 

These two years were for the most part 
spent in Germany, the Baths in summer, Vienna 
or Berlin in winter. D'Alembert's shattered 
health was an excuse for his requiring constant 
change and interminable courses of Baden, Spa, 

B 2 



4 CREEDS. 

or Hombourg waters ; while the gambling avo- 
catioDS to be met with at the respective ^* cures," 
agreeably filled up the vacuum of his new res- 
pectability as a ^^ p^re de famille/' 

I use the term advisedly, as the French them- 
selves use it, meaning thereby a married man. 
At the end of this two years' wandering, Robert 
D'Alembert was still heir presumptive to the 
accumulating fortune ; and hearing with placid 
satisfaction that his cousin Eug&ne looked in 
worse health after every course of waters he 
took ; while the termination of his suspense, the 
year 185 — , was stealing unperceived but ra- 
pidly on. 

At length, one November morning, Mr. Nu- 
genti who was once more reinstated in his old 
quarters in Paris, ran along the Boulevards, in- 
forming every one he met that the D'AIem- 
berts had returned from Hombourg. The Count 
had got regularly cleaned out there at last, and 
had come back to Paris to try his old skill at 
^cart^i instead of the uncertain chances of 
roulette. ** Deuced sulky, you may be sure," 
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adds Jack, addressing one of his fellow flaneurs, 
*' and looking the exact colour of his beloved 
tapis vert." 

" And Madame La Comtesse ?" 

'' Oh ! a charming woman, Sir. I am one of 
her oldest friends and have seen her already, of 
course. She is handsomer than ever, by Jove ! 
there is nothing like her in Paris now. I be- 
speak her a brilliant success." 

*' Quite of the cold and stately order I am 

told r 

" Ah ! very likely ; I have never discovered 
it. At Baden, last summer, she kept off all the 
crowds of young fellows who wished to be her 
admirers in beautiful style ; but when you know 
her well, she is the most unaffected creature in 
the world." 

'' And how do she and the husband get on ?" 
" Well, she endures her life like an angel. 
Would wait patiently in the concert-room while 
he was playing ; rarely danced ; used to walk 
alone in the woods before breakfast, gathering 
wild flowers ; quite a model wife !" 
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" We shall see what she proves in Paris — 
' Abandon fait larron !' " 

So successfully did Jack flaner his account of 
the D'Alemberts, that the Anglo-Parisians were 
all anxiety to see and become acquainted with 
the young Countess. Her husband's position 
gave her an introduction to the French society 
of Paris — which, disjointed and ill at ease, was 
once more attempting to rally — ^but English 
people by the dozen with no introduction what- 
ever wished to call upon her. The D'Alemberts 
were rich, or were to be rich ; there was a cer- 
tain scandal connected with everything belong- 
ing to the Count ; what more could our country 
people desire ? Then there had been no subject 
of overwhelming interest of late in Paris; 
actually not a revolution or change of govern- 
ment for two years ; nothing new at the theatres 
(official murders and banishments were not yet 
in fashion) ; a new topic was a god-send. And 
any woman standing in the relation of wife to 
Count D'Alembert would have been considered 
worth looking at, even had she possessed no 
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reputation of her own for youth, grace, or 
beauty. 

'* She must be miserable !" said English 
women complacently ; " married to that man !" 

" She must have a lover !*' thought French 
women compassionately, ^* to be able to support 
her life." 

*^ She must be open to admiration, with such 
a face and such a husband," was the opinion of 
the crowds of men, both French and English, 
who unanimously pronounced the Countess 
D'Alembert to be the prettiest woman of the 
season. 

She appeared alone everywhere. Once 
more in Paris, that familiar atmosphere had 
recalled Count D'Alembert to all his former 
life. On weighing its charms with those of the 
cold companionship of his English wife and the 
society she frequented, he had not been long in 
deciding between the intrinsic value of the two. 
In a week, he had won back half his recent 
losses at Hombourg ; in a fortnight, he had 
again withdrawn himself for good from all 
decent society* 
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" Cela m'ennuie teUement !" he remarked 
confidentially one night to his old friend, M. 
Duval, as in the interval of play they were 
lounging side by side on the sofa of a private 
gambling house ; sending up the smoke from 
their cigars among the costly velvet draperies, 
and gilding, and mirrors of the apartment; 
" figure to yourself that I have been domestic 
for two mortal years ! A perfect English hus- 
band in everything. Going to evening parties 
with my wife, where piquet was the most ex- 
citing game played ; sitting three hours at a 
time, in my wife's box. at German operas ; and, 
worse still, associating with Englishwomen of 
the most unexceptionable character and hideous- 
ness. You can believe that I have had enough 
of la vie de famille.*' 

" Your losses at Hombourg ?" began Duval. 

" Of course, I amused myself occasionally. 
But in what way ? playing against a bank : all 
very well for those who seek excitement in play 
— which you and I do not. We play to win, 
mon cher, and at rouge et noir or pharo, I am 
fully convinced skill is nothing. The oldest 
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players lose, the merest beginners win * this is 
not the case at ^cart^." 

" It is not ;" said Duval laconically, thinking 
no doubt of his verdant days when he had paid 
his way into D'Alembert's friendship, by losing 
so many thousand francs to him. 

" Then those infernal waters have only made 
me worse, as a reward for my exile," pursued 
D'Alembert. ''That canaille of German doc- 
tors first swore my lungs were gone, then my 
heart, and so on, with every organ of my body ; 
subjected me, one after another, to drink every 
beastly water in their country, and what is the 
result — do I look better ?" 

" On the contrary," replied his friend, with 
energy, " a hundred times worse, if that is pos- 
sible, than before your marriage. But Madame 
la Comtesse appears remarkably well," he added, 
maliciously. 

" Oh, she is well enough," said D'Alembert, 
" too well, sacre mart ! everything goes against 
me in this world. I counted upon a son as a 
certainty ; here have I been married two years, 
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and Robert D'Alembert is still the heir to that 
will." 

" He looks in good spirits/' said Duval. " I 
saw him only two days ago, and he inquired 
affectionately for you.'* 

" Curse him ; I never wished to be an Eng- 
lishman tiU now." 

" How would that assist you ?" 

"Why, at least I could throw the whole 
thing into chancery, as they call it. A process, 
that is to say, which never terminates until the 
law has devoured the whole of the money in 
dispute." 

*' Bah ! there are schemes worth two of 
that." 

" And applicable to my case ?" 

" Peculiarly applicable," replied Duval, with 
a superlatively odious expression, even for him. 

" Let me hear them, then." 

" Not now. See, Raezky is out. If you cut 
in, remember, you play to lose. Lord G — 
means to back you, and we take his bets." 

" Hist, mon cher ! you need not put things 
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into such plain words," replied Estelle's hus- 
band, " I understand the rules of ^cart^, to the 
full, as well as you do yourself." 



And the winter wore on. It turned out to 
be the gayest season Paris had known for some 
years. Monsieur Louis was just beginning to 
throw gold dust into every body's eyes, by 
giving brilliant entertainments at the Tuileries ; 
the English taking their cue from whatever was 
uppermost, vied with each other in their con- 
certs, dinners, and balls; and of all these 
gaieties, the Countess D'Alembert soon became 
the acknowledged queen. The person enacting 
royalty stood, I regret to say, at the head of her 
list of admirers ; a Russian prince (that was 
still in the sweet time of peace) ; two Austrian 
Grafs; and an indefinite number of English 
lords followed. Who would not have followed 
such an illustrious example ; even if the object 
of his admiration had not herself been a lovely 
woman ? 
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And so all Paris rang with the praises of the 
Countess D'Alembert. 

Will you be introduced to her, reader ? She 
is a stranger to you. You have seen a young 
girl with flushed face and fluttering steps, walk- 
ing with her lover among green English woods ; 
you have seen this young girl in her burst of 
indignant truth, confessing her hopeless love for 
another, to the man who wsis to be her 
husband ; have seen her part with the lover of 
her youth upon her bridal eve. But you do 
not know the cold, stately woman whom the 
world knows — the Countess D'Alembert. 

You shall see her in her gorgeous bed- 
chamber, as she dresses for some great ball ; see 
her in her satins and laces, and splendour of 
matured beauty ; and judge whether a marriage 
for money does not possess some very substan- 
tial alleviations, after all. 

If St. Just had abandoned the priesthood 
and married her, they would have been 
" miserably poor," living on, probably, at Wyke 
Farm. At this very hour, lighted by the one 
lamp on their small table, Cyprian would be 
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reading aloud to her during the long evening ; 
Estelle, herself, by his side, constructing small 
attire for the rosy little person asleep in the 
cradle, which Madame Vauban is rocking with 
such vehement delight. The poor mean room 
as of old, scanty curtains, threadbare carpets, 
well worn furniture — could love have ever 
warmed you into the glow which surrounds her 
here ? in this stately bed-chamber, fitted up for 
her as a bride, under the superintendence of M. 
Duval, and of which she is now, thankfully, the 
solitary possessor? 

It is literally hung with pink silk ; (pardon 
me, if I describe it ill ; I am ignorant of the 
terms of fashionable upholstery, and speak from 
vague recollection) ; curtains, rose-linec^ of In- 
dian embroidery conceal the bed and windows ; 
arm-chairs and couches of richest brocaded 
satin abound; a carpet, whose design is of 
roses and fleurs de lis, and over whose velvet 
softness the cat-like tread of the lady's maid 
glides unheard, covers the centre of the shin- 
ing parquet. Gilt ^tagferes, ornament-laden 
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hihelotSy are in every corner ; a priceless Venice 
mirror surmounts the mantel-piece, where 
stands a Louis Quatorze clock that once be- 
longed to St. Maintenon, or Ninon de L'Enclos ; 
the auctioneer was uncertain on the point. 
White porcelain candelabras fashioned into water- 
lilies, that float on leaves of gold, are reflected 
from mirrors of smaller size, but matching that 
of Venice in antiquity and pattern. The dress- 
ing-room adjoining, is hung with pink, also; 
the toilet appendages are of silver ; cover, real 
Mechlin, over pink satin ; the curtains wreathed 
into fantastic huge white camelias. Oh ! young 
ladies, which of you would not have exchanged 
Wyke Farm and a poor lover, for all this ? 

The Countess D'Alembert is standing ready 
drest before the fire in the sleeping-room. She 
wears a white dress made of net, (illusion, if I 
mistake not, is the proper term) ; which falls in 
waving amplitude over white gros de Naples, 
and bears some starry effect of gold upon the 
flounces. In her hair, are small white feathers 
with these same kind of golden lights upon 
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them; in her bosom some white flowers — not 
natural ones, I hope, they would too soon 
wither. One large bracelet glitters upon her 
left arm ; such diamonds in it as would make 
any arm lovely ; how much more that faultlessly 
rounded one upon which they lie ? See how 
they sparkle in the firelight ! what varied rays 
of colour they emit in the ruddy blaze ! how 
complacently her eyes must rest upon them as 
they gleam ! No diamonds at the ball will be 
larger or of finer water than they. 

Guard them well, Countess. They are part 
of the family jewels of the D'Alemberts ; yet I 
would not answer that some night when you 
are sleeping, a stealthy figure shall not creep 
into your room ; which he never otherwise en- 
ters; and your lord despoil your dressing- 
table of its treasures in,, the darkness — rob 
you of the jewels he has himself bestowed to 
pay his debts of ' honour.' Guard them well. 
You have bought all you possess so dearly, it 
would be hard to be robbed of one iota of your 
splendour. 
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Is she thinking this as she gazes so intently 
at the bracelet, and turns it mechanically round 
and round upon her arm ? There is a vacant 
far-away look upon her face ; nothing like tears 
in her dark eyes, nothing of sorrow about her 
mouthy but a certain fixed vague look that has 
become habitual to her when alone, and of 
which she is herself wholly unconscious. 

No woman of twenty and of unbroken health, 
can possibly be said to have lost her youth ; 
the Countess is stouter than she was three 
years ago, and the roundness of contour, the 
physical perfection is increased ; and yet her 
face has lost its youth. Complexion may have 
something to do with the change ; her colour 
once rose and fell with every word she said, 
now her cheek is unvarying in its dear pale 
olive. But there is more than this, too. Just 
that which no words can seize upon, is gone ; 
— the youth of the soul ; it died upon her mar- 
riage day, and for that there is no resurrection. 
Diamonds, lace, smiles, can renew bodily fresh- 
ness for a time, but nothing can recall even a 
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shadow of lost innocence — for it is one of God*s 
gifts, and His work, once defaced, can neither be 
patched up nor restored. 

But, barring this one grace fled, and who 
would note its absence in the world ? the Coun- 
tess D'Alembert is lovelier far than Estelle Vau- 
ban. What subtle charm rests in her rare 
smile ! what richness in her subdued voice ! 
what dignity ! yet thorough simplicity in every 
movement. Fastidious Parisiennes can only look 
at her and imitate (sole genuine female flattery). 
Had she been born one of them, her taste could 
not have been more refined, her manner more 
graceful, her dress more irreproachable ; while, 
in addition to this acquired kind of beauty, her 
dear dark skin is like satin beside their yellow 
duskiness, her features are faultless, without 
insipidity. She is a terrible rival. 

The carriage is announced, and the Countess 
draws her opera-cloak over her shoulders and 
descends. To the opera first: it is only tep 
o'clock. The Countess will look in there before 
going to the ball. 

VOL. II. c 
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She looks in there, and sees-^-a full housei for 
it is the first representation of a new opera by 
Monsieur Auber, consequently more attractive 
than any old ones of Mozart's or Rossini's ; tiers 
of elegant women ; a few pretty ones, and these 
foreigners; a pit full of bourgeois and young 
men; a stage, with an excellent tenor and 
doubtful prima donna singing a duet. She sees 
dozens of dear friends; certainly a hundred 
acquaintances; and, better than all, of course, 
she sees her husband. 

D'Alembert detested music ; the opera bored 
him to death; he might look in for half-an- 
hour at the ballet sometimes, but that was all. 
And those lengthy German operas, through which 
he had yawned during his two years of bonheur 
de famille, had rather strengthened his old pre- 
possessions against musical pleasures in general 

Why was he here to-night ? 

The Frenchwomen who knew Estelle glanced 
at the box where he sat, then demurely withheld 
their lorgnettes from its direction. Frenchmen 
communicated their opinions to each other 
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gravely, and bowed lower than usual when they 
had an opportunity of saluting the Countess; 
Gallican good breeding counterfeiting blindness, 
as is its custom. But the English present 
looked and looked again; now at Estelle, 
then at her husband, and then at the 
* society' he was with; and remarked, and 
whispered, and shook their heads, and polished 
their lorgnettes that they might see better, and 
appeared as though they never could be sated 
by the sight of the young Countess D'Alembert 
in one box, and the Count D'Alembert, with 
two of the most notorious Aspasias of all Paris, 
in another ! 

" Is it not disgusting ?" 

" Truly awful ! will she faint, do you think ?" 

" Oh no. Captain Grove is beside her already. 
How coolly she carries it off !" 

" Yes, but * ce n'est pas etre bien aise que 
de rire,* as you, my dear Mrs. Smith, above all 
people, ought to know." 

And so on, through the entire evening, were 
rung the changes of British virtue and viru- 
lence, sympathy and spite, until these ladies' pity 
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for the outraged wife, so merged into indigna- 
tion at her flirtation with Captain Grove, that 
they came to view the Count D'Alembert 
rather in the light of an injured person than 
otherwise. 

It must be confessed that if Madame Estelle 
sustained any deeply painful emotion, her face 
did not betray her ; and that if the smiles which 
aroused such undue severity in the breasts of 
her own rigid country women were acted, they 
were done so well as to awaken very undue 
satisfaction in the mind of Captain Grove him- 
self. 

I believe that she really liked him — chiefly 
because he could speak to her of old days and 
places, whose very name brought a breath of 
pure air into her hot life now ; but I know that 
she would have smiled equally upon any othex 
man in the world who chanced to fill his place 
that evening. And that her burning face, her 
animation, her unusual excitement, no more arose 
from Grove's low whispers, than from Monsieur 
Auber*s music. 

The young Englishman, however, as befitted 
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his youth and inexperience, thought otherwise : 
approaching nearer to the views of Mesdames 
Smith and Brown, than to the truth. 

"I shall see you in ten minutes again at 
Mrs. Vesey's," he whispered, as they were 
waiting for Estelle's carriage to come up. " Will 
you keep the first dance for me ?" 

'' Of course. I will do more. I will take 
you with me.'' 

"Countess!" 

" Don't hesitate, Captain Grove. If you 
have any personal objection to the offer« re- 
fuse it !" 

" Oh ! I am only too delighted." And 
very radiant he appeared as he handed her in, 
and then followed himself; while a score of 
young men looked on and envied him. 

Estelle did not perceive the dirty yellow face 
of Monsieur Duval peering at her from the 
crowd; but it was there. She had shrunk 
from thi^ man with an instinctive kind of loath- 
ing the first moment she ever saw him; 
and had discountenanced his visits with such 
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unequivocal signs of disgust, that he had been 
long since forced to discontinue them. Some- 
thing about his countenance repulsed her more, 
even than that of D'Alembert had ever done. 
In the Count's there was a remnant of better 
things; something to tell of refinement and 
Intellect long blurred over, but which had once 
existed. The very vacillation of feature, too, 
gave more an idea of weakness, than of down- 
right innate depravity. But Duval had the 
face of a man who is born for the galleys, and 
whom cunning alone keeps from them every 
day he lives. The bright, sunken eyes; the 
large massive head ; the hard features ; the 
protruding under-jaw ; all betokened an amount 
of coarse, bold intellect, which rendered him 
far more powerful for evil than his Sybarite 
indolent patron. And Estelle, although she 
could not conceal her loathing for him, had 
trembled while she provoked his hatred. But 
she had done so, and Monsieur Duval never 
forgave. 

He was poor; the Count rich. And this 
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circumstance— together with some unpleasant 
little episode of Duval's past life, to which the 
Count possessed a clue — gave a certain ascend-^ 
ancy to the latter in their relative positions. 
The ascendancy stopped there. The Count 
thought that Duval was his tool, and that he 
ruled him; but he was singularly mistaken. 
Duval did not play ^cart^ so well as his patron, 
and had lost pretty freely to him on different 
occasions ; he had, however, a keen intellect, 
which excess had failed to dull, a singular talent 
for plotting, cool courage, consummate deceit, an 
utter exemption from conscience. Every 
quality, in short, for successful villany. And 
without appearing to do so, he had the readiest 
knack in the world of making his associates act 
as be chose, while be never compromised him- 
self. The bonds which knit him and D'Alem^ 
bert together were a compound of fear, hatred, 
and self-interest on either side — bonds which, 
between such men as these, are stronger than 
love between their betters. It was convenient 
to the Count to have a low born fellow like 
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Duval, to assist him upon occasions when he 
was himself ashamed to act as principal ; con- 
venient to Monsieur Duval, to have a man of 
birth for his accomplice, and to have D'Alem- 
bert's pockets to pick, when that gentleman was 
not in a state to take care of them. Besides 
these minor advantages, too, he had already 
speculated largely upon the Count's future 
inheritance, and the commission he should him- 
self receive upon its attainment. 

Estelle did not see him as she left the opera, 
but Monsieur Duval saw her; the Count's 
exhibition that evening had been part of a deep 
laid plan of his own — for too much of a gentle- 
man's nature yet lingered in D'Alembert to 
have allowed him, unprompted, thus to outrage 
the world's opinion^ — and he was hanging about 
now to witness the conclusion of this first act 
in the dark drama he had concocted. 

"Too open," he thought, as the Countess 
drove away with Grove, "a woman who can 
commit such a hideous breach of decorum as 
that is safe. Diable ! if she were only one of 
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my own countrywomen, I should know better 
how to deal with her/' 

And Monsieur Duval slouched off to his 
haunts, whither we decline accompanying hiro. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. Delorme Vesey gave very large 
parties very frequently, consequently she was 
pronounced a charming woman. Her husband 
called himself a man of good family, and they 
lived in good style — still better reasons again 
for being desirable. For English snobbism is 
never more rampant than among English com- 
munities abroad ; and titles and money, or the 
assumption of either, are sought for in these 
little circles with a really beautiful disregard to 
the characters of the possessors, and with a 
greediness perfectly astonishing to the inhabi- 
tants of other countries. 
- Poor Mr. Vesey was himself as mild a speci- 
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men of pompous nonentity, as was befitting for 
the husband of so exceedingly charming a 
woman. He had not been heard to express 
any opinion upon any subject for the last ten 
years, * since I married Dorah,' as he himself 
invariably designed the period during which he 
had been extinguished. Once when his wife 
was ill, given over if I recollect rightly, Vesey 
was said to have come out with something like 
eloquence, even to have affirmed that he pre- 
ferred a good dinner to a ball. Dorah's unex- 
pected recovery, however, quickly quenched him ; 
and from that time until now he has never 
rallied more. 

At his own parties, he twits about the room, 
and answers when he is spoken to, and keeps 
out of Dorah's way, and is perpetually pulling 
on and off his gloves, and looking after the lights. 
He has also a trick of running out into the 
passage among great-coats and negus, in which 
position, being silent and whiskerless, he is in- 
variably mistaken for a waiter, and honoured by 
strangers with a request to know if their car- 
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riage has come, or at what hour the suppor is 
ordered ? 

But Dorah and the majority of her friends 
ignore his presence altogether. Mrs. Vesey 
gives parties; Mrs. Vesey is a charming 
woman — fancy her requiring a Mr. Vesey ! 

" A charming woman !'' Jack Nugent re- 
marks to Estelle in the course of the evening. 
'' Countess, do you know that is the title 
appropriated to the Vesey by English good 
taste ?" 

" And why not ?" said Estelle. " She seems 
to me as charming as most people." 

" She is the incarnation of pretence, of affec- 
tation, of vile taste. Delorme Vesey ! what in 
the world do they mean by such nonsense? 
As if every one doesn't remember old Vesey 
when he was plain Mr. Thomas Vesey, the son 
of Mat Vesey in Cork ! Some distant relation 
or another has married some one called Delorme, 
and now, forsooth, they are the Delorme 
Veseys 1" 

" Mr. Nugent, you are a model of ingrati- 
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tude. Here are we eating Mrs. Vesey*s ices, 
and looking at her flowers, while you abuse 
her." 

" Of course ; I am not asked because I am 
liked ; on the contrary, Mrs. Vesey detests me, 
knowing that I see through her ; but simply," 
Jack added with sublime conceit, '' because I 
must be asked to make her parties go off. Fancy 
a party in Paris without me ! it would be some- 
thing like, only on an immeasurably lower scale, 
a ball without the Countess D'Alembert !" 

" Ah ! and what causes your dislike to Mrs. 
Vesey then ? you should, at least, be grateful 
for her due appreciation of your importance." 

" Countess, don't grow sarcastic ; it is ad- 
missible only in plain women. My reasons for 
disliking Mrs. Vesey ? she is out of place — a 
circumstance that must always revolt a refined 
mind. She was born for one walk of life, and 
fate very unpleasantly has denied it to her. She 
ought to have been an actress." 

" Then you allow her to have talent, at all 
events ?" 

" Of a certain kind, yes. Not the talent of 
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Rachel, or of Grisi, though ; indeed, talent is a 
misplaced word ; she has stage propensities. 
Effects, surprises, changes, starts ; yes, and paint, 
dyes, and face-powder ; all these are her very 
existence even now. As a minor actress of a 
small theatre, she would have been in heaven. 
Look at her rooms, to begin with ; have you 
ever called on her of a morning ?" 

" No." 

'^ I have. You cannot imagine such a mass 
of pre-conceived disarray, as she crushes into 
them. Every window of her tawdry drawing- 
room is a raise en scene for a different character. 
Easels, portfolios, palettes, crayons in one — the 
artist. Books in all the languages she can (not) 
read in another — the intellectual. Embroidery, 
that never progresses, and a child's shirt (like 
Beckey's) in another — the sweet domestic wo- 
man. Tiers of flower- pots, scissors, and garden- 
ing gloves on the balcony of the next — natural 
tastes." 

" Go no farther, Mr. Nugent ; you have enu- 
merated four Vvindows already, and I am confi* 
dent there are only three." 
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" Oh, she is a dreadful woman !" pursued 
Jack, unabashed. '^ I called on her once, and 
saw her act a scene in each of the compart- 
ments, and, by Jove ! Fll never call upon her 
again." 

" She seems unusually fond of her children," 
remarked Estelle. *^ I wonder at her keeping 
those little boys up so late." 

" Oh, those little boys !" groaned Nugent ; 
'* those awful children of hers ! I know them 
well. They are always kept up for her ' natural 
affection ' nights ; and kissed and strained to 
the maternal breast till every one is sick of 
them. She does it badly, too ; like a fifth-rate 
Norma seizing up the stage imps in the miu*- 
dering scene." 

"The next party she has they will not ap- 
pear then ?" 

" No ; and Mrs. Vesey will be dressed like a 
school-girl of fifteen, blushing and giving lilies 
of the valley to some youth of twenty, whom she 
compels to remain beside her half the night." 

" And at the next ?" 

"She will have abjured dancing altogether, 
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and have no music even, but oratorios; and 
wear a high black dress, and talk in an 
austere manner with Chinese missionaries, 
whom she decoys to the house by promises of 
getting up a fancy fair for their benefit/' 

" Which she fails in, no doubt ?" said Estelle, 
smiling. 

"Which she scrupulously keeps, Countess. 
And holds the principal stall herself, attired as a 
Chinese convert, with an immense pig-tail of 
hair, false, of course, reaching to her heels. In 
eight-and-forty hours afterwards, she will go to 
a masked ball attired as Haidee." 

*• How I should like to hear you praise some 
one, Mr. Nugent." 

" Would you, Countess ? Unfortunately you 
do not permit compliments." 

"I mean some of your absent friends. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, for instance." 

" Oh, Fitzgerald is a very good fellow !" said 
Jack, with an air of patronage ; " a very good 
fellow. I don't know what anyone could find to 
say against such a poor harmless creature. My 
personal objection to him is, that he is not 
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truthful. He inveuts. Countess; fabricates 
stories, and very silly ones, too, about every- 
body, himself into the bargain. Let a man be 
ruined and skulking out of England to avoid his 
tailor, if he likes ; but don't let him say that he 
has an estate in Ireland, and a house in Lon- 
don. I cannot esteem a man who is not 
truthful !" 

'' I should think not," said Estelle quietly. 

" But, talking of absent friends," resumed 
Jack ; " do you know what old friend of yours 
and mine is now in Paris ?" 

Her colour rose in a moment. " Who ?" she 
asked eagerly ; '* I have not heard — I have not 
met—'' 

*^ It is some one from your neighbourhood." 

" Indeed ! I — pray tell me, Mr. Nugent ?" 

" A very old and dear friend of yours " (she 
felt her breath coming thickly, her blush deepen- 
ing.) " Mrs. Clifford — formerly Louisa Berring- 
ton." 

"Oh !" — the ill concealed tone of disappoint- 
ment was immediately noticed by Nugent, and 
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afforded him infinite satisfaction. " Dear Louisa, 
how very glad I shall be to see her again T* 

" Had you not heard that she was coming ?" 
asked Jack ; " I thought young ladies* friend- 
ships lasted for life, with immense support of 
epistolary love during separation ?" 

" Well, I am not a very good correspondent/* 
said Estelle. " I wrote when Louisa was going 
to be married, and — and, since then I have been 
so much engaged. Where are they staying ?'* 

" At Meurice's, 1 believe. I met them on the 
Boulevards to-day, looking very pink and radi- 
ant, both of them — Clifford the least so, per- 
haps — and, stay, I think they said they were 
coming here to-night. The little bride was 
profuse in her inquiries for you, and said that 
she should break through her rule, and come to 
one ball only to see her very dear friend. The 
truth is, I suspect, the honeymoon waneth.'* 

" Honeymoon ! why, they have been married 
these six months.'* 

And here Captain Grove came up, and claimed 
Estelle for a promised waltz ; scowling jealously 
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at Nugent for the animated conversation with 
which he had so long contrived to amuse her. 

"That man grows more insufferable every 
day !" he observed as they went off towards 
the ball-room. 

"Whom are you talking about?" asked 
Estelle, innocently. 

" Nugent ; of course/' 

" Insufferable ! I think him so extremely 
entertaining." 

" I am aware of it, Countess. You have 
listened to him for four-and-twenty minutes 
exactly ; what is more, you have looked amused 
the whole time." 

" And felt so. Oh, what a crowded waltz ! 
let us look on, instead of dancing. I am 
trying to find the Cliffords, who are to be here 
to-night, do keep a look-out for them !" 

" The Cliffords ! what, Louisa Berrington ?" 

" Yes, my old friend." 

" Oh, Countess ! they bring back recollections 
that I had better forget. It was at that time 
that you and 1 first met." 

D 2 
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'^ Captain Grove ! why in the world would it 
be best for any one to foi^et it ?" and her firank 
tone and perfectly unconscious manner froze 
back this unhappy young Englishman into a 
state, from which he did not rally the whole 
evening. 

It was trying to find that, instead of blushes he 
could only awaken smiles ; then he became very 
red himself to make up for the unembarrassed 
state of bis companion. Trying to feel that 
seven weeks of abject servitude (during which 
he had grown thin, and lost his appetite, and 
spent his half years' pay upon moss rose-buds 
and white gloves) had elevated him no higher in 
the estimation of Estelle than Jack Nugent. 
Not as high, probably. The world became im- 
mediately dark to Captain Grove — he had 
counted so much upon bringing out this pretty 
speech about old times ! and when the waltz 
was ended, and a galop began — that was not 
too crowded for dancing it appeared — and the 
Countess entered upon it with great spirit, and 
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the Graf yon Kceniggratz for a partner, his 
state of mind was perfectly melo-dramatic. 

" She is not nay style !" he thought, glowering 
forth from behind a screen of Mrs, Vesey's tea 
roses, " she never was ! And to see any 
woman waltzing with one of those German 
fellows is utterly revolting to English taste." 

Meanwhile, Jack Nugent, sauntering about 
the rooms» as was his custom, fell in with the 
Cliflfords, just arrived. They had been to a 
dinner-party first; and the little bride was 
arrayed with an extravagant costliness, and an 
utter want of taste, which astonished every 
French person present^ accustomed though they 
were to English toilettes. A very bright blue 
brocaded silk, trimmed with heavy lace; diamonds 
in her hair, and flowers ; pearls on her arms ; 
rubies on her neck ; profusion of bows of ribbon 
everywhere. This for a fair rondelette of twenty, 
instead of a simple ball dress, and one or two 
bright flowers 1 Then the wreath in her hair was 
natural — at a morning ffete you may be sure it 
would have been artificial — and the dinner party 
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had been hot and lengthy; consequently the 
roses and geraniums of poor little Mrs. Clifford 
hung in withered disarray upon her plump 
shoulders. 

'* Mais, quelle est done cette jeune femme si 
horriblement fagotee ?" 

" Celle qui se coiffe d'une salade ?" 

Such were the remarks she elicited. 

" Dear me, what a crowd, Mr. Nugent ! I 
hope Estelle is here." 

" I was speaking of you to her a quarter-of- 
an-hour ago. At this moment, I believe she is 
dancing with the Graf von Koeniggratz, the best 
waltzer in Paris, Mrs Clifford." 

" Ah !" the bride looks frigid ; " then Estelle 
dances still ?" 

"Still ! her dancing days are just beginning; 
surely you have not given, up waltzing, Mrs. 
Clifford." 

" Oh ! dear, yes ; have I not, George dear ?" 

Clifford gives assent, with the hopelessly meek 
air of a man who had been called * dear * for six 
months ; but qualifies it immediately afterwards 
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by remarking that " of course it is very different 
for the Countess who is half-French, and not in 
delicate health, or anything," Whereupon little 
Mrs. Clifford colours, and he colours ; and they 
proceed together towards the ball-room to look 
for Estelle. 

Jack follows; and, taking Clifford's arm, in- 
forms him in a spiteful whisper of that evening's 
occurrence at the theatre. " Just to give you a 
notion. Sir, of what the D'Alemberts' manage 
really is — smiling though the Countess may 
appear." 

" Dear me !'* remarks Clifford ; " surely you 
do not mean she is not quite correct or anything. 
Had I better let Loo renew the acquaintance ?" 

" Oh ! she is an angel of light," answered 
Jack ; " you need not be afraid of her, even for 
Mrs. Clifford." 

" Betsy Clifford is a sorrier ass than ever," he 
remarked to Fitzgerald ten minutes afterwards. 
*' He asked me if I thought the Countess 
D'Alembert was irreproachable enough for his 
wife to patronize." 
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Little Mrs. Clifford stood and watched, with 
great severity, Estelle waltzing. It is a shock 
to good feeling, to come thus upon one's 
dearest friend and see her delighting still in 
those levities which we have abandoned ; 
above all, when her frivolity is exasperated by 
increased beauty, perfect dress, and the open 
admiration of every man present. 

" Is it not sad, George ?" 

« What r 

" To see poor Estdle just as she used to be." 

" A monstrous deal improved. She is the 
prettiest woman here, Loo." 

" Thank you, Mr. Clifford ; and her dress is 
handsomer than mine, I suppose ?'* 

"It could not have cost more, I am sure; 
but that starry look about the flounces is very 
stylish, IjOO. I wish you would get something 
like it.'* 

It was as well in Mrs. Clifford's present un- 
certain state of temper that the waltz abruptly 
ended. In another minute the Countess saw 
her. 
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" Dear Louisa." 

** My darling Estelle." 

" J am so glad !" 

" It is such a treat.'* 

" Do you forget George ?'* 

"Oh dear, no; how do you do, Mr* Clif- 
ford r 

And so on, through the approved form used 
on the renewal of early female friendships. Es- 
telle thought Louisa grown stout; Louisa thought 
Estelle grown pale; there were playful re- 
proaches for having failed in correspondence on 
both sides ; immediate plans of spending a long 
day together. 

" Do come to-morrow, Louisa I we have so 
much to talk over." 

*^ Oh, I am engaged for the afternoon to drive 
in the Bois, but I will try to come for an hour 
or two in the morning. What time do you 
breakfast ?" 

" Well— about noon." 

" George, Estelle breakfasts at noon ; how 
draadful r 
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''But I am visible long before, dear; and 
shall be delighted to see you, if you will come." 

** Oh ! I should so like it, dear r 

And so, aflter a quarter of an hour's dis- 
cussion, during which the Ck>untess dismissed 
such crowds of aspiring partners, as awoke 
Spartan indignation in the breast of Louisa, 
the important point was settled, and Mrs. 
Clifford promised to be in the Rue de Rivoli at 
twelve o'clock next morning. 

'' She is dreadfully gone off,'' Jack remarked 
to Estelle, when the Cliffords had left. 

'' Louisa ? now Mr. Nugent you shall not 
say a word against her ! she is prettier than 

■ 

ever." 

'' In the eyes of affection. Countess ; but to 
those of the world she is almost plain ; and 
clothed, I cannot call it drest, in such appalling 
taste ! What were all those noisome looking 
weeds in her head ?" 

" If she had been drest well and gracefully, she 
would have been prettier than any Frenchwoman 
here, with her radiant complexion and fair hair." 
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"Very possible. I never could admire the 
mere rudiments of beauty, myself. What, you 
are going already, Countess ? only two o'dock !" 

" Yes ; I was at the opera before 1 came 
here, and riding the whole afternoon in the 
Bois ; so I have a right to be tired. Nothing 
but Mr. Nugent would prevent me from being 
asleep at this moment." 

" Countess, do you know what it means 
when a pretty woman says pretty things to 
one V 

" I am too tired to guess." 

** It means, ' Mr. Nugent, you are past forty, 
you are rather fat, you are very plain, you are a 
Monsieur sans consequence.' Pray say some- 
thing civil in amends, as I take you to your 
carriage 1" 

And Jack would have offered his arm, had 
not Grove sprung out fiercely like a panther 
from his lair — among the tea-roses — and fore- 
stalled him. 

" Am I forgiven ?" he ventured to whisper, 
as the Countess stood in her white opera cloak, 
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with a bewildering little pink hood drawn oVer 
her head, waiting for her carriage. " Am I 
forgiven ?" he was thinking still of his attempt 
at sentiment, poor fellow ! 

" Oh, Captain Grove, I really never thought 
of it again ; it pained me for a moment, and 
that was all. You know you are not so ac- 
customed to the deux temps as foreigners. 
You ought to practise it by yourself, and in a 
small room, remember, full of furniture. Good 
night.'' 

He remained speechless; then seized up 
another man's hat and coat — ^awfully seedy ones 
they were — and dashed home over the wet 
pavement in his dress-boots to his lodgings. 
Estelle had alluded to his treading on her foot in 
the middle of the last waltz ; not to his pathetic 
mention of old times ! He felt himself going 
rapidly mad ; but repeated again and agaiuj in 
vain attempts at alleviation, while the mud 
splashed up literally into his face as he walked, — 

^* She is not my style ; not the least in the 
world 1 she never was.'' 
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CHAPTER III. 

"H6tel D'Alembcrt, 
" 3 A.M., Mftj 20. 

"Dearest Cyprian, 

'' You say that I seldom write to you, that in 
the excitement of my present life I have not 
time to remember old friends. But I do not 
believe that you really think all this : you make 
these excuses for me which I am too sincere to 
frame for myself, but I do not believe that three 
years' separation can have made you forget my 
character so utterly. 

"Three years! why once when we were 
children we were divided nearly as long, yet 
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when we met again we recollected every word 
and look of each other, just as if we had been 
only parted for a day ! You remember me 
still, Cyprian. You know how much Paris and 
its gaieties can fill up my life ! how great their 
power is to banish old thoughts. You know 
that when I am silent it is — because I fear to 
write. 

" You say ' that you would like to see me as 
the Countess D'Alembert, of whom report 
speaks so loudly.' She is a cold handsome 
woman of the world ; and I would rather you 
reipembered her as Estelle Vauban. Those 
were her best days ! 

" ' I do not tell you of my hotel.' It is 
large, it is well placed, it faces the south, it 
looks into the Tuileries gardens, the situation is 
a cheerful one, the house itself silent. Two 
occupants — and they living apart — are not 
much life for so large a building ! 

" You inquire for my husband. He appears 
better since we returned to Paris ; or complains 
less. But then I see so little of him that I am 
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scarcely able to judge. He goes into his world, 
I into mine. 1 believe I have not met him now 
for more than a week — yes, to-night, at the 
opera, I caught a glimpse of him, but he was 
in such company that I was fain to look no 
more ! 

" He remembers you, and commissioned me 
some days ago to write and ask you to come 
and stay with me. And I have hesitated, 
Cyprian, hesitated much as to whether I should 
obey him or not. To-night the feeling is strong 
upon me that you had better come — so I write 
to ask you. You must judge. 

" And you are to be ordained in a year. Are 
not your studies very long ? I never heard of 
such delay with other priests. Why should 
you waver now ? Life is short : enter upon 
your vocation at once, so as to work all the good 
that is possible. I — Cyprian — even now this 
uncertainty fevers me. I would sooner think 
of you as positively and for ever bound, than 
know that you are free, whilst I — 

" This is an odd rambling letter ; forgive it. 
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I baye just returned — ^we don't say coooe hooMi 
in Paris — from my nights' pleasure, and am too 
tired to sleep. So I haYe taken off my baD 
dress, and my diamonds, and my flowers ; and, in 
a great grand room that would hold all of poor 
old Wyke, am sitting alone, not able to rest, 
not wishing to think. Dreaming — writing to 
you, Cyprian ! 

" This is a warm spring night, like those we 
used to have three years ago; but the air 
through my open window brings up the heavy 
smell from the lilacs of the Tuileries, not the 

freshness of oiu* wild moors. The stars are 
br^hter in this dear climate than they were 
then, but cold and glittmng ; those were soft 
and tender, I recollect, as they looked down 
through tbe^ hazy sky upon our woods. Do 
you remember this date, May the 20th ? to- 
morrow is my wedding day, and this night 
three years — 

'^ Cyprian ! I must speak out. I cannot act, 
even in writing, to you as I can act with look 
and nutnner to the world 1 live in now. I am 
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miserable — there is little need to tell you why, 
for I am Count D'Alembert's wife. I am 
miserable : pray God, my misery don*t become 
a worse thing still ! temptation. Come to me. 
I want the sight of your face, the sound of your 
voice. I want a better influence than anything 
about me here. I want to soften. 

"Yes, soften. I, who was so weak once, 
have not shed a dozen tears since I married. 
Now, just as I am writing, some foolish drops 
have fallen on the paper, as you will see. But 
they are not mine : they are Estelle Vauban's 
tears, and are shed for — 

" Cyprian, write at once, or come to me. I 
am in need of you. 

" Estelle.*' 

"I have opened my letter to send you a 
flower — not a hot-house flower taken out of a 
Parisian bouquet, but one very withered white 
violet. You remember that bunch you plucked 
for me before I went to my first ball ? I have 
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got them still, and shall send you one, now and 
then, while we both live. A poor withered 
violet from home ! there can be no harm in 
that, my Cyprian/* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

There were not too fresher young faces in 
Paris than those of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford, as 
they walked along the Boulevards next morning, 
for Mrs. Clifford " to do a few commissions " 
before going to Estelle's. 

In a plain straw bonnet, hanging off her head, 
and in a flounced lilac silk and black scarf, 
Louisa looked much prettier than she had done 
the evening before ; and all the Frenchmen they 
met turned to stare at her to such an extent, 
that George was quite sulky, and his little wife 
in very cheerful spirits by the time they reached 
D'AIembert's hotel. 

E 2 
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"I shall drive round for you at two, Loo, 
and I hope you wiU not keep me waiting/^ 

^' Dear me, will you not come in and see Es- 
telle r 

« No." 

*^ How sulky you are, George !" 

" I wish you would pull your bonnet on your 
head, Mrs. Clifford. Every one of these apes 
turns round to stare, as though you were a 
something out of the common way, or some- 
thing — I wish you would put a veil on when 
you walk." 

" Oh, certainly 1 I look much better through 
one of those dear little spotted nets ; I will get 
one this afternoon. What a fine h6tel, George ! 
what loves of plants on the balcony I how happy 
dear Estelle ought to be !" 

George vouchsafed no reply ; it is wonderful 
for such a domestic people how sulky six months 
of marriage make^ us all ; and, after depositing 
his wife in the keeping of the conciei^e, he lit 
his cigar and went his ways. 

Mrs. Clifford was shown into Estelle's bed- 
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room, in French fashion, and found her friend 
in a flowing white peignoir (garnished with in- 
numerable bows of blue ribbon) seated by the 
open window, and with her chocolate on a small 
inlaid table beside her. 

" Oh, how foreign you look, Estelle ! how 
completely French you have become! what a 
duck of a room ! is it your bed-room ? and is 
that a bibelot ? what darling ornaments 1" 

" Dear Louisa, you are so late ! I have been 
expecting you this hour. Now let me take off 
your bonnet, and do seat yourself in this arm- 
chair by the window. You look flushed ; surely 
you did not walk ?'* 

" Oh, yes I I had shopping to do ; and, be- 
sides, I like walking, and I am ordered to walk. 
How fresh you look I not as though you had 
been dancing half the night." 

" I left very soon after you did ; and then 1 
am so accustomed to going out now, that I 
never feel tired with it. Besides, I am, as I al- 
ways was, strong ; you know nothing ever 
tired me." 
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A minute page of about nine years old came 
in with fresh chocolate for Mrs. CliflFord, who 
felt greatly scandalized at seeing a male person- 
age in a bed-room ; and in partaking of this, 
and in remarks about the weather and each 
other's looks, some time went by. 

There is always a kind of awkwardness in the 
first interview of two persons who have not met 
for years, and between whom great confidence 
has once existed. Both feel that such complete 
confidence can never be again ; both feel it a 
kind of respect due to old friendship to as- 
sume it. 

"You must be very happy, Estelle?" said 
Mrs. Clifford, at last, as a sort of prelude. 

" Of course, and you ?" 

" I ? Oh, my quiet life would not seem hap- 
piness to you* George and I are all in all to 
each other, Estelle. We shall seek for nothing 
beyond ourselves.'* 

"That is the best kind of contentment, no 
doubt, dear, if we have anything in ourselves ! 
Had you known much of Mr. Clifford before 
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your marriage ? When I last met you toge- 
ther, there was nothing like an engagement." 

" Oh, no V* replied her friend, colouring 
slightly. *^ But then, afterwards I met him in 
town during my first season, and then papa 
asked him to stay with us the following Christ- 
mas, and so you see — " 

" I see," said Estelle, smiling. " And what 
have you been doing since your marriage ?'* 

" We went to Switzerland for our wedding- 
tour, and have been in Italy all the winter. 
Naples, Venice, Florence, Nice, There were 
such nice parties at Florence — " 

" I thought you did not care for them ?" 

" They were quiet parties, Estelle, love ; not 
great noisy balls. A few intellectual persons to 
dine together, a little milsic in the evening. 
That is our idea of pleasure." 

Estelle looked at her silly little head, and 
wondered what she talked about to the intellec- 
tual people. 

" It is not mine, Louisa. When I go out, I 
like to be well amused ; plenty of dancing, if I 
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dance ; the opera or a gooci concert^ if I am to 
have music. What sort of society shall you have 
in Warwickshire ?" 

" Oh ! nothing but dinners, I believe ; but, 
really, I have not thought about such things, we 
shall have so much to do at home. George is 
going to make some alterations about the house, 
and my own flower garden has yet to be laid 
out ; and we are going to build some schools of 
our own. Catholic ones, you know." 

" Are there any Catholic poor in the neigh- 
bourhood ?" Estelle inquired. 

" I am sure I donH know ; but we are to 
have Catholic schools. I shall teach in them 
myself, and devote my life to the poor, and all 
that. If they are Protestants, they must be 
converted ; if they are Catholics, they must be 
confirmed. Mamma is coming to stay with 
me this summer, to put me in the way of all my 
new duties, and — and for something else.*' 

" What is that ?" 

" Oh ! don't you know ? I am sure you 
might have guessed by my flushed face and loss . 
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of strength. I suffer dreadfiilly ; and dear 
George is so selfish and inconsiderate in making 
me exert myself. Look here !" 

And Mrs. Clifford drew from her pocket 
that fabric of lace and muslin, which ordinarily 
appears to the uninformed in the light of a 
preposterous doll's jacket, but is well known 
among the initiated as a baby's shirt, No. 1 
size. 

" Isn't it a ridiculous little thing ? I bought 
it this morning for a pattern, and made George 
so cross by taking it out of my pocket to shew 
him on the Boulevard. How odd you look, 
dear ! Why don't you congratulate me ?" 

" I do from my heart," said Estelle, in a low 
voice. " God has blest you, Louisa." 

She was blushing lil^e a girl ; and took hold 
of the little shirt with a sort of timidity that 
greatly amused Mrs. Clifford. 

"Of course you don't care about children, 
Estelle. They would be dreadfully in the way, 
to any one so fond of gaiety and dancing. 
But I am very glad at the idea — except for the 
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horrid pain and suffering — I am to have a 
nice nursery fitted up close to my room, so that 
the baby can be near, and yet not keep me 
awake; and I have bought the most lovely 
robes already ;" and she ran on with that pretty 
unconsciousness of giving pain, that dilatation 
upon her own happiness so universal among 
amiable little women of Mrs. Clifford's cali- 
bre. 

That EsteUe blushed deeper and deeper, and 
held down her face mournfully over that small 
shirt, was an infinite amusement to her friend. 
There was one thing, then, in which she was 
the envied of the two ! 

"Are you counting the stitches, Estelle, or 
meditating taking a pattern ? Perhaps that is 
it, eh r 

Estelle rose without answering, and walked 
to one of the windows, as though to examine 
the work more closely — perhaps to screen her 
face from Mrs. Clifford. She stood so for a 
minute or two in silence; holding tight that 
little baby shirt ; struggling, with a sense of 
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actual shame, against the strange first thrill of 
maternity, which its sight had awakened in her 
breast. Her breast on which no sinless head 
should ever lie, tio ' waxen touches ' soothe. 

"What are you thinking about all this 
time ?** called out Mrs. Clifford. 

What, indeed ! What hopeless visions were 
those of the sweetest of all love for her ! What 
cheating images of home, and children, and 
household joy, for one who should for ever be 
alone. The Countess returned quickly to her 
seat, and handed back the dainty cambric to its 
rightful owner ; looking as she did so with a 
silent pang of jealousy at the vapid pink face, 
that should so soon be vested with the holy 
name of mother. 

" I shall be anxious to hear of you, Louisa, 
and to know how you pass through your trial." 

"Oh, mamma will write; but pray don*t 
speak of it to me. I never bore pain well in my 
life, and when I think of it, I half wish nothing 
of the sort was to happen. Dear me ! one of 
the sleeves feels quite damp ; actually you have 
been crying over it." 
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'^ The dew from some of the plants in the 
window, more probably," said Estelle quickly. 
" I am not given to tears." 

" Oh, no ! I remember, when you were 
married you never cried a bit (I did, dreadfully, 
at my own wedding) ; and how pale you looked 
— and, dear me, Estelle! where is Mr, St. 
Just ?" 

If Mrs. Clifford expected to elicit any fresh 
change of colour, she was mistaken. Estelle had 
schooled herself too diligently for such betrayal. 

" He is at Taunton,'* she answered. " I had 
a letter from Aunt Theresa a few days ago, 
in which she mentioned that he was staying 
near her for a time." 

" Oh ! I was so sorry when Madame Vau- 
ban left Wyke : she found it lonely, I suppose, 
without either of you. I often used to drive 
past and peep in at the old place. The garden 
looked neglected, Estelle." 

« Ah !" 

"The jessamine growing completely over 
the windows, the grass high and uncut on the 
lawn." 
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" Does no one live there now ?" 

" No ; and if Dame Heme would die, or go 
away, or anything, papa thinks he should pull 
the house down, and turn it all into pasture. 
You know it belongs to him." 

" Indeed !'* 

"And — and — what were we saying? Ah! 
Mr. St. Just — do you write to him ?" 

" Occasionally." 

" But never see him ?" 

" My husband has just invited him to come 
and stay with us, here." 

"And is he coming? and is he ordained 
yet ?" 

"I don't know whether he will visit us or 
not ; he is not yet a priest. Louisa, will you 
come with me to the opera to-morrow night ? 
* Le Prophfete ' is to be performed." 

Little Mrs. Clifford would be very happy ; 
and, perceiving that Estelle was neither to be 
discountenanced, nor led into confidence about 
her personal affairs, she reverted to her own ; 
and talked, until George called for her, of married 
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happiness and duty, and the levity of matroDS 
dancing, and the solenm lespiMiisibility of bring- 
ing up children ; and of schools, and almsgiv- 
ing, and country dinner parties. And did 
Estelle think that blue became her or not, and 
would she give her one or two nice patterns 
of sleeves and chemisettes to take back with 
her to England ? 

** I don't care one bit for dress myself, dear ; 
but George likes me to look weQ, and I like to 
please him/' 
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CHAPTER V. 

EsTELLE felt singularly depressed during the 
remainder of the day. Never had her Paris 
life seemed so tasteless to her' before^ never had 
the recollection of a previous evening's triumph 
afforded her so little pleasure. Without envy- 
ing the negative kind of happiness of which a 
shallow nature like Mrs. Clifford's was capable, 
the quiet domestic talk, the plans for home 
comfort, the prospect of children, had all 
awakened in her a vague regret for the better 
life which should have been hers also ; recalled 
the hopes with which she, too, had once looked 
forward to quiet duties, to honest household 
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affections. So she sat weariedly, while the 
bright May sun poiired in upon her pale face, 
listening to the voices of children from the 
Tuileries gardens, to the passing of carriages m 
the street below — all the cheerful sounds of a 
Paris spring day ; but seeking no occupation 
for her hands, no distraction from her own 
gloomy thoughts. And thus the long hours 
wore by. 

At last her little page came in, bearing a 
salver covered with notes, and a bouquet. " The 
notes had arrived during the course of the after- 
noon. Monsieur Grove had, himself, just left 
the flowers, with milles compliments, for 
Madame la Comtesse." 

Estelle took Monsieur Grovels flowers into 
her hand (poor fellow ! ten francs a bunch had 
he paid for those white rose-buds and forced 
lilies-of-the- valley) ; but, judging from the ex- 
pression of her face, they yielded her scant 
gratification. Who can tell, under the influence 
of that softer mood, what tardy compunction 
struck her for the encouragement her vanity 
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was giving Grove, and a dozen like him? 
What spasm contracted her heart as she thought 
of lilies, such as these, plucked once with 
childish hands among fresh English lanes? 
What new resolve, to be truer in heart hence- 
forth, even to Eugfene D'Alembert, struggled 
up silently in her breast ? 

Her nature was just one of those in which 
such sudden revulsion can be genuine ; and it is 
possible that, at that moment, another grain in 
the balance — a letter of strong counsel from St. 
Just, a word of repentance from her husband, 
even, might yet have turned the downward 
current of her life. 

Vain hope, Countess D'Alembert! fruit- 
less yearnings towards your lily days ! While 
you weep for the honest love, the children's 
kisses that you might have known, while your 
conscience yet pleads for Eugene D'Alembert, 
there is that, lying beneath your hand, which 
shall turn your lingering pity into deadliest 
hatred — make even fidelity itself seem shame, 
if it be for him. 

VOL. II. F 
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Among the heaps of glossy, coronetted notes 
upon the table was a large ill-folded letter, bear- 
ing the post DQark of a remote quartier of Paris, 
and directed in a scrawling hand to the 
Countess D'Alembert. At first Estelle threw 
it aside ; believing, doubtless, that it was a bill 
(of which commodity no small number had 
latterly entered the Hotel D'Alembert); but, 
after reading through some half-score of her 
other notes, she again took up the suspicious 
looking communication, and examined its ad- 
dress. A dun would at least sicken her less 
than all these meaningless compliments of 
refined friendship, these compliments too 
fraught with meaning, of refined admiration; 
and she opened it. 

It was neither a begging letter nor a bill. It 
began without date or name. It occupied three 
closely written pages. It was signed, " Zizine.'* 

" I know no ' Zizine,' '* thought Estelle. " It 
must be some poor workwoman seeking to gain 
sympathy from the * happy ' Countess D'Alem- 
bert, by a lengthened picture of her own 
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pathetic sorrows." And with far greater 
ijaterest than any of her other correspondence 
had awakened, she prepared to read the letter 
through. 

As she did so, two words stood plainly out 
from the blurred illegible scrawl. Words 
which, thus seen, made the blood start with 
sudden crimson to her cheek. ** St. Just — 
votre anden amant — Monsieur St. Just." 
Trembling, she passed her hands across her 
eyes, to dear the heavy mist which rose before 
them ; blushing with a vague shame, she shrunk 
back from the light that quivered in full upon 
the letter, and on her ; then, with a chill fore- 
boding, a sjbifling sense of coming evil, she took 
courage and read on. 

You need not do so, reader. That letter 
contained a betrayal of Eugene D'Alembert's 
devices; you may guess its tenor. It was 
written by an injured woman ; you may imagine 
its desperate cmelty. 

At, first £stelle could scarcely trace the 
words for agitation ; but, as she gradually took 

F 2 
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in their meaniDg, all signs of weakness died out 
from her face, and in their stead rose horror 
too deep for utterance, indignation too burning 
for tears ! 

That she, Estelle Vauban, the girl who had 

been honestly nurtured, who had loved St. Just, 

« 

who had plucked flowers in green English 
woods, could have sunk to this — could, without 
sin or wrong of hers, have become a bye-word 
among Count D'Alembert's associates, and with 
him, seemed a thing too monstrous for her 
mind to realize, even while her own stunned 
senses bore witness to its truth. 

" Heaven has cast me off !" she cried out, 
after a moment's passionate silence. " Not an 
hour ago I prayed for strength to lead a better 
life, and I am answered thus !'' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

And the day mellowed into evening ; even- 
ing silenced into night. And over Modern 
Babylon floated the solemn shadow of repose, as 
softly as it would have done over some Ameri- 
can forest in all its primeval virginity of nature. 
And while vice stalked forth into the lamplight, 
the stars came out, one by one, overhead ; just 
as pure and unheeding as though they hung 
over the deep calm of a tropic sea. And amidst 
all the sighs of passion or despair that night 
called forth, the breath of early summer was 
unstirred ; and the great life of creation beat on 
with its sublime monotony: and for Modern 
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Babylon in her dazzling degradation, not a breath 
trembled, not a star dimmed. 

Verily, a few square miles upon one of the 
smaller planets create no sensation among the 
heavens. Yet doubtless everv Parisian thoe 
considered Paris to be more important than the 
stars ; himself more important than Paris ; while 
every Englishman would rate his own value at 
that of at least six Frenchmen. We have no 
method of testing the truth, but I have small 
doubt that every gnat dancing in the Tuileries 
Gardens had an equally high estimation of his 
particular greatness. 

Gnats or Englishmen, Paris or Parisians, the 
silent night heeds none of you ; but stretches 
out her mighty arms around the world, and en- 
folds you all alike to her still unthrobbing 
breast ; bringing no more of peace to the young 
Countess in her great hotel, than to any of yonder 
sad sisterhood upon the pavements ; lightening 
the load of no one heart in Paris with her soft 
changing purple, her sheen of lustrous glory. 
Nighty great sympathizer ! night, great purifier ! 
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say the poets. Could they see her as I have 
done^ smiling calmly down upon the streets of 
Modern Babylon, they would doubt her holy 
influence over the children of men ; confess 
that a subtler power is needed than that of 
silent night or dewy mom to dry one tear of 
human anguish, or awaken one repentant sigh 
from darkened human nature. 



Shortly after ten o'clock, Count D'Alembert, 
wonderful to relate, entered the drawing-room 
of his own hotel. It was probably accident that 
made him look in at home at such a time ; he 
wished rest for an hour or two before going back 
to his 'science;' he wished, perhaps, to see 
what his wife was doing. 

" At home, mon amour, and alone," looking 
oddly about him. ** Franz, come and light the 



room." 



The German maitre-d'h6tel obeys in silence ; 
and, glancing at the white face of the Countess, 
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and coupling it with the unexpected return of 
his master, resolves to hear as much as may be 
of the coming interview. But D'Alembert, 
who distrusts every one, and above all his own 
servants, follows him to the door and pointing 
down the stairs, bids him, " geh' zum Henker," 
the only German phrase with which he is ac- 
quainted : accompanying the recommendation 
with such a scowl, that Franz retires to his own 
regions, and supplies the place of hearing by 
his imagination, while he indulges in his cigar 
in the court. 

"He is a fiend incarnate; a card-besotted, 
wine-besotted imp ; she is of heavenly beauty, 
and never-to-be surpassed sweetness ; as a con- 
sequence she hates him, light shuns darkness ; 
she has a lover — have I not flowers left for her 
by the fair-haired Englishman, white Maibliim- 
.chen, blue Vergiss-raein-nicht, this day beheld ? 
Schon ! Der Mann hears of this, comes home, 
the flowers finds, accuses her; she denies, he 
breaks open her writing-desk, letters from the 
fair-haired therein discovers; she confesses. 
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At this moment he seizes her by the hairs of 
her heady he drags her round the saloon, 
she screams — feints now ; his devilish fingers 
are upon ho* neck — he murders her. So 
— so/' And having completed his little tra- 
gedy to his fency, Franz looks up at the 
moon ; and, in the intervals of smoking, 
sings sentimental snatches of Rhenish love 
songs. 

True fype of his countrymen! to calmly 
analyze the motions and actions of others; 
blandly meditate upon murder (or war); with 
hands thrust into voluminous trowsers pockets, 
and the fumes of supineness and tobacco 
clouding over his fat white face, while he 
sings. 

*' At home, mon amour, and alone." 

D'Alembert walked up before the hearth and 
stood, not confronting, but glancing sideways 
at his wife, as he repeated his remark. '^ What 
is the gay world of Paris doing to-night without 
the Countess D'Alembert ?" 

No answer. 
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** How late for vou to remain at home ! and 
not drest vet ?" 

" I am not going to dress.** 

*' I thought there was a ball at the Austrian 
Embassy to-night." 

" I am not going to it." 

" Indeed ! chere amie, are you ill?** 

" I am perfectly well, Monsieur.** 

*' Fanciful then ? it becomes you as reigning 
beauty to be so. Composing pretty verses in 
the twilight, eh ? you were always sentimental, 
Estelle." 

'^ Darkness suited my thoughts to-night. 
Monsieur." 

" Really 1 what were they directed to ?** 

" Yourself.'* 

" Oh, Countess, do not be epigrammatic with 
your husband. It is in the worst possible 
taste.** 

Estelle was so difBcult to rouse in general, 
that D'Alembert felt agreeably surprised at 
finding her in her present temper, and prepared 
himself for quite an exciting little quarrel His 
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appearance at the theatre the day before was 
already working well, then. She was awakening 
from her three years of apathy at last 

*' It is unfair of you to say harsh things to 
me, ma cb^re, when I was just preparing to pay 
you compliments, and tell you how divinely 
lovely you looked last night at the opera." 

£stelle's colour mounted, but she did not 
answer; and taking up some of poor Grove's 
flowers which lay withering beside her, she 
raised them mechanically to her face. 

" Always surrounded by flowers ! That is 
how I like to see you. These simple natural 
tastes remind me of our first meeting, E^telle. 
What are they? lilies or violets? I am not 
learned in Natural History.'* 

And leaning down he took one or two droop- 
ing lilies of the valley from her hand. His lips 
passed irresistibly close to hers as he did sg; 
and, before she could have guessed his intention, 
he had kissed her. Can you imagine how she 
started from her seat! how the dark blood 
rushed up to her cheek ! how her eyes flashed 
fire ! He had roused h^ effectually now. 
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"Grand Dieu! Estelle, you are splendid 



so. 



" Count D'Alembert, what is the project upon 
me which opens with this fresh insult ?" 

" Insult ! are those your decorous ^English 
ideas ? A husband gives his own wife a chaste 
salute, and you call it an insult.'' 

" I am proof against all you can say to me," 
she exclaimed, " against all that the world can 
say of me, or even my qwn degraded position. 
But I will not receive any personal indignity 
from you." 

"A connubial kiss P* 

" A kiss from your lips, Monsieur. It makes 
me shudder. I shall feel corrupt for days." 

" Madame !" 

" Oh, you have urged me to speak the truth, 
and you shall have it. The world may look on 
at such spectacles as you and I afforded last 
night, and pity me, or loathe me, as your wife. 
I am indifferent to that. But I will not be 
brought to loathe myself; nor be tainted with 
the vile contagion of your lips." 

'' And since when, Madame Estelle, have you 
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thought fit to speak to me in this refined 

language ? cold and repelling as the country 

you came from, you have always been, but this 
is a new feature in your lovable character. 
Confess, my sweet wife, that you are only jealous 
of seeing me in the company of my pretty, but 
slightly notorious countrywomen last night ? and 
that if I promise to be more circumspect for the 
future, you will forgive me?" and again he 
approached her. " If I amused myself accord- 
ing to my taste, you on the other hand seemed 
perfectly satisfied with the handsome Englishman 
who bent so closely over you !" 

" Count/' said Estelle in an unusually com- 
pressed voice, "scenes, reproaches, anger, re- 
criminations, are for people who love or have 
loved. For these who have once felt something 
of respect, or love, or esteem, and grieve over 
its death. But there has never been a pretence 
of such between us : therefore we should speak 
without any kind of passion, any assumption of 
feeling beyond cold disgust for each other. 
You have chosen a singular evening to force 
this description of interview upon me, but as 
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you have done so, I will accept the unreserve 
you challenge and speak plainly/' 

** 1 am delighted to listen to you at all times, 
Countess ; but I cannot conceive the object of 
this outburst of spleen. You were quite sweet 
to me a day or two ago,'' he went on with a 
sneer, " when I begged of you to write an invi- 
tation to Monsieur Cyprian St. Just. Perhaps 
he has refused to come, and that is the imme- 
diate cause of your vivacity of temper ? Eh, 
mon amie, have I guessed the truth? The 
priest is as cold as ever ?" 

" You will not force me into passion even by 
mentioning St. Just — by taunting me with my 
old love for him ;" replied Estelle, still quietly, 
though her face was livid. " When I spoke to 
you some days ago about him, my manner was 
different to what it now is, because then my 
feelings towards yourself had not deepened into 
the—" 

" Pray go on, ma ch^re !'* 

"No. Strong words are not wanted, nor 
many either. I wish to be free from you. 
Count D'Alembert, and I will be so." 
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He gave a start of real surprise. This was 
not the game he was playing for. This had 
not entered into the cunning brain eyen of 
Anton Duval. 

** Parted, Madame ! and on what grounds ? 
Surely not because of one solitary indiscretion, 
which I pledge you my honour shall not be 
repeated—" 

" Your honoiu" 1" 

" Yes, my solemn honour. Do you see any- 
thing to smile at ?" 

''Did I smile, Count? it must have been 
with a strange smile, I should fancy. No, it is 
not on account of your fronting my box at the 
opera with two of your miserable associates 
that I desire to leave you ; for, after all, that 
is a mere outrage to public decency — ^none to 
myself. I never suspected you of fidelity, and 
can feel no pain at its open disavowal." 

" Then this proposal is mere feminine caprice ? 
I will not put up with it, Madame. We are 
not accustomed in France to those iniquitous 
scandals with which an English bringing-up 
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may have familiarized you. Whatever I may 
be, it touches my honour that your good name 
shall remain pure and unsullied." 
" Count D'Alembert, that is false.*' 
His sallow face flushed up to the temples. 

" Madame," he exclaimed, advancing a step 
nearer to her, " take heed what you say !" 

" I heed it well," she answered, " I measure 
the whole depth of degradation to which both 
have sunk, as I say it. My good fame and 
honour are no more to you than are your own. 
You have parted with them in reality already." 

" Countess — Estelle !" he burst forth abruptly. 
" My love, my life, what is this ?" 

She drew back with vague terror at his sud- 
den exclamation ; still more from the expression 
of wild delight his face testified. What but 
real madness could influence him now she 
thought ? Now, when there was no spectator 
to witness his show of repentance ! 

" Forgive me, Estelle !" he went on, " my 
life, my own. I fling myself on my knees. 
I vow, I implore. I promise. I swear." 
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" Monsieur, you terrify me." 

" I adore you, you should say. Oh ! my 
augel wife, why did you not sooner let me share 
such happiness?" and seizing her hand he 
literally bedabbled it with sobs and kisses. 
** Mon ange ! mon ange ! I abandon play. I 
abandon everything. I devote myself to you. 
I think of nothing but you. Oh ! when — 
when — when ?'' 

There was so much of maudlin sentiment in 
his tone now, that Estelle, quickly recovering 
from her first fear, set down this sudden transi- 
tion to the influence of wine, not insanity. 

" I am in no humour for acting scenes of 
folly to-night," she cried proudly, and resisting 
all his frantic attempts at affectipn. As 
you appear to be in an unfit state to 
hear reason, I will defer what I have to say until 
to-morrow." 

•* Oh, stay !" he gasped, as she moved towards 
the door. " Do not leave me in this conflict of 
doubt and uncertainty — Estelle !'* 

He rose from his knees, and with hands 
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trembling more than they had ever done at 
€cQTt€, drew forth — a small child*s shirt (Mrs. 
CliflFord*s property; accidentally left upon her 
fiiend's table that morning) and held it out 
towards his wife ! " How could you cruelly 
keep such happy intelligence from me?" he 
faltered. 

For a moment longer Estelle did not under- 
stand him. Then, as she saw what he held, and 
coupled this with his sudden eagerness to be 
reconciled, the nature of bis delusion flashed 
upon her. Passionate, bitter, outraged, as she 
had felt a minute before her first impulse was 
to laugh. Unmitigated tragedy is so rare in 
real life, and D'Alembert whining over a baby's 
shirt. No. 1 size, was so grotesque a combination, 
that the impulse may weU be pardoned her. 
Her next feeling was one of more burning 
shame than her pure young life had ever yet 
known. More burning than she had even this 
day already experienced. 

** Monsieur 1" she stammered, her face crim- 
soUi her eyes downcast. " Of what are you 
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dreaming this evening? It is imposable that 
you are speaking in jour deliberate senses." 

" In my most deliberate ones, cb&rmante ; 
only that at this moment I am half-bewildered 
with suddfn happiness. And this — this — 
chemise, then, is to be worn by my first-bom 
treasure, my heir — " pressing it to his lips with 
great unction at the word, heir ! " Oh, what 
day have we to-day ? what is the never-to-be 
forgotten date on which my heart opens to this 
new flood of exquisite joy ?" 

" It is the twentieth of May," answered his 
wife, " our wedding-day." 

Something in her tone made him start from 
his paternal dreams and look at her. Her broad, 
noble forehead, her flushed cheeks,''the exceeding 
purity which overspread her whole face, all 
looked to him as they had done at the time 
when she consented to be his wife, when she 
shuddered under his first caress ; end the same 
instinctive sense of her superiority was again 
forced upon him. He felt that she would not 
deceive him, even now. 

G 2 
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" Estelle, is this true ?'* 

" Repeat your question, Count. Frame it 
into words, so, as you look at me." 

He dropped the child's shirt, with an uneasy 
sense that he was mistaken, and said pettishly, 
while he avoided her eyes, " It is not a great 
display of wit, Madame, if you have tricked me 
into such an error. Upon my hope of an heir, 
you are aware, doubtless, that the very roof 
above our head, and the horses you ride, and the 
dresses you wear depend ?'* 

'^ I thank Heaven that it is so ! I am weary 
of them all long ago." 

" Then I have no prospect still of an heir, I 
conclude ; and this is only a new exhibition of 
your powers of pleasing me ?" 

Her face was sufficient answer ; and he re- 
sumed, his temper rising with his mingled dis* 
appointment and consciousness of the ridiculous 
mistake into which he had been betrayed. " You 
may be wearied of the condition to which I have 
raised you, Madame ; but you were willing 
enough to obey Monsieur St. Just when he first 
sold you for it !" 
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She walked quickly to his side, and grasped 
his arm suddenly, with a force that almost un- 
nerved him (for he had grown terribly shaky of 
late). "Don't speak of him to-night!*' she 
cried, " You had better not 1" 

" Indeed ! it seems to me, as so many other 
pleasant subjects are upon the tapis, St. Just's 
name may as well be added to them. I suppose 
there is no great secret as to the part he played 
in your marriage ?" 

" He — he — advised, as he thought, best for 
me. 

" Of course. In his unworldly innocence, 
dear youth ! believing it better for one of your 
impulsive nature to be married, than left to 
brood over the little broken romance of your 
youth. Diable, Madame 1 those are no love- 
touches of yours, I must confess." 

" Leave oflF speaking to me of St. Just, Mon- 
sieur, at least for to-night. It will be better for 
us both that you should do so." 

" For you, perhaps ; but his name does not 
aflfect me naturally to the same extent as your- 
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self. If you cannot bear to speak of your 
priestly paragon, how will you bear to see 
him r 

" I shall not see him." 

" How ? he has refused your invitation ? ob- 
durate still, when you only can be compromised ? 
It is unlike the rule of his confreres.*' 

" Monsieur," said Estelle, with a strong eflFort 
over herself still, " let us end this needless war 
of words. I began by telling you that I wished 
to be separated from you ; I repeat that wish 
now— that determination rather ; and it is im- 
possible, after all you have said and heard to- 
night, that you can oppose it !" 

" Does the priest counsel you still ?" 

Her eyes flashed with indignation at the sneer 
which accompanied those last words of D*Alem- 
bert ; but she yet answered quietly, " Mr. St. 
Just has counselled me in nothing. If he had, 
I should go counter to his wishes, in remem- 
brance of his advice concerning my marriage.** 

" Voilk ce qui devient s^rieux,*' thought the 
Count. " She must not doubt him. Your 
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proposal of a separation is mad, is ridiculous, 
Estelle ; I do not choose it" 

" And if I do r 

" The law would side with me, Countess." 

" The law ! and you would force me to re- 
main with you, when T openly declare that it is 
detestable to me to stay ?" 

" Undoubtedly. We see little enough of each 
other, God knows ! You have your amusements 
—I mine ; but we will abide under one roof, 
wife. As I before had the pleasure of reminding 
you, my country-people are not accustomed to 
the vulgar ^clat of English scandals." 

" Neither are they accustomed to the sight 
you presented them last night 1" she broke out, 
passionately. '' Nor to a husband, who, among 
his vile companions, prates of his wife's first 
lover, and exults over his own dishonour before 
it exists 1 Decency, I believe, is recognised, 
even among Frenchmen, Monsieur !" 

D'Alembert's face grew dark with passion, 
and he advanced a step or two towards Estelle ; 
but she never drew back nor moved* 
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" Retract what you have said !*' he cried. 

" Never, for it is truth." 

" And where have you picked up your infor- 
mation ? from which of mv valets or mistresses 
have you been worming out these infamies ?'* 

" I will not tell you.'' 

" You shall tell me before the priest, when he 
comes; we will have some rare confessions 
then." 

" He will never come. Count. I shall write 
at once to recall your invitation." 

"You will, Madame, will you?" clenching 
his hand with rage. 

" I will. I will never see him while I live 
with you !" 

" You will leave me then to be his mistress ? 
Take care before you throw off my protection, 
that you are sure of his ! He was very willing 
to sell you to me, in the first instance, you must 
know." 

" He never sold me." 

" He did," (rage at her firmness overcoming 
, his schemes of policy). " He sold you deliber- 
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ately for my promises of advancing him in the 
church. Sold you without a pang, probably be- 
cause he had tired of your tigress nature al- 
ready.** 

" Tigress ! I like that word. I like to hear 
it from you, Count D'Alembert. You don't 
know how well it suits my heart at this 
moment ! So St. Just sold me to you ! did 
he r 

"Most undoubtedly. Will you return to 
him now? you may please his taste better in 
your mature beauty." 

She turned from him ; she paced up and 
down the room^ her hands clenched like iron 
together, her lips white and rigid; at length 
she stopped suddenly by his side. 

" Count D'Alembert, you are my husband." 

" I am that happy individual." 

" One day you and I will appear before God 
together." 

" The priest with us — what a saintly trio !" 

"Remembering this, let me part from you 
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to-night. Let me get away from temptation; 
never see your face again ; strive to blot out 
the recollections of my married life, and — ^* 

" Madame, I have no taste for melodrame 
but on the stage. You shall not leave me, 
once and for all, and I will hear no more argu- 
ments. You are my wife, you shall continue 
so, nominally and virtually.*' 

"Are you resolved, Monsieur? Look at 
these great blue veins standing out upon my 
hands !" 

" I do look. You are a devilish fine woman, 
in spite of your stubborn temper." ' 

" I am a dangerous one. Monsieur — ^let me 

go- 

" You shall not !" he screamed out with an 

oath. " You shall stop by me, till you or I die, 

Madame. I swear it." 

" Good !" answered Estelle after a short 

silence. " I will renew the subject no more." 
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" Du lieber Gott !*' soliloquized Franz, an 
hour afterwards, as he peered about the salon, 
and put out the lights. ^' After so much talk- 
ing not a chair displaced, not a Maiblumohen on 
the floor. At half-twelve Madame retires to 
her rest ; Monsieur starts to his ^cart^ with a 
cheerful air, and singing down the staircase as 
he goes. 

"This means that they have arrived at an 
understanding ; she keeps to her distractions, 
but gives up her diamonds : he shuts his eyes, 
and she promises to be blind. I see it all. I 
in my to-be-published-on-my-ret urn-home jour- 
nal record it. I become famous-*-! — 

" Herr Je ! what see I ? A child's shirt — 
it thickens, it deepens. A child — an heir — the 
heir — fresh fortune — fresh plunder. Here is 
news for that freshest-of-all-rose-buds-washed-in- 
dew, the peerless Madelaine.'* 

Who was Madame*s own maid. And thus 
it came about that all Paris rang with the news ; 
Robert D'Alembert was to be disinherited. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

One person, at least, left Paris at the close 
of the season a wiser, if not a better, man. On 
the expiration of Captain Grove's leave of 
absence, he returned to his regiment, with the 
profound conviction that a man is an idiot who 
spends his entfre pay upon kid gloves, scent, 
and bouquets ; a fool of no common order if he 
has been led into such extravagance for the dark 
eyes of a French Countess. 

" It was just what you might have expected," 
Jack Nugent remarks, in his usual spirit of 
kindly sympathy, as he is seeing Grove off at 
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the Terminus. "Madame D'Alembert has a 
great deal too much of a Frenchwoman inborn 
in her, to compromise herself for anybody." 

" I never heard Frenchwomen accused of 
prudery before," growled Grove. 

" Nor do I accuse them of it now," replied 
Jack pleasantly, " nor of virtue, either. But 
virtue and discretion are two very different 
things, Sir. I could have told you from the 
first that the Countess was pot taking your 
devotion au s^rieux." 

" She was a confounded coquette, then." 

" Of course she was ; a Frenchwoman, in 
fact. French blood in her veins, an apprentice- 
ship at Baden-Baden, a season in Paris; all 
quife enough to make a pretty woman danger- 
ous for youngsters. But if you had known as 
much of their nature as I do, you would have 
been aware." 

" WeU ?" 

" That the man upon whose arm a Parisienne 
leaves her box, with whom she dances four 
times at a ball — " 
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" Six ; on my honour 1" 

"Worse still — with whom she dances six 
times at a ball, who is beside her at every 
morning f6te of the season, and is allowed to 
supply her with bouquets, is — the man for 
whom she cares not a farthing. The fact of 
her allowing herself to be compromised to this 
trivial kind of extent, shows that she intends 
nothing further." 

"Trivial, by Jove!" said Grove sardoni- 
cally. 

"Yes, very trivial to a Parisienne. If a 
married woman in England encouraged this 
kind of attendance for a whole season, you 
would say Mr. Blank is Mrs. So and So's 
lover, or will become so. In France, the fact of 
such open intimacy disproves anything deeper. 
No Frenchwoman — and I class the D'Alembert 
among them — ever creates a scandal, ever elopes, 
ever leaves her husband, or loses her reputa- 
tion." 

" Oh, the devil they don't ! and what do you 
infer, then ? that Englishwomen — ** 
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" As a rule conduct themselves decently ; and 
when they fail in doing so, have at least the 
grace to acquaint the world with their frailty. 
Such things in England rise to the surface^ Sir 
— an ugly scum enough, as our newspapers 
record; but, still they rise. They don't re- 
main decorously leavened-in with the whole 
social community, till one doesn't know which 
is rarest, the appearance of vice, or the reality 
of virtue, as in France. Well, well, each na- 
tion's customs suit its own exigencies best." 

'^ And you mean I suppose, that the Coun- 
tess has abandoned flirtation for a lover." 

" No. This sudden renunciation of balls, and 
toilettes, and you, my dear fellow, is some ca- 
price that I do not yet fathom ; for, of course, I 
don't believe the absurd report that an heir is 
en route. As to the lover, he existed long ago." 

Grove turned crimson. '* That Austrian 
scoundrel," he began. 

" Not a bit," interrupted Jack coolly. " She 
danced as much with him as with you ; and, as 
I told you before, lovers are not danced with : 
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the real lover is not in Paris. Do you remem- 
ber, at the time of her marriage, a certain young 
priest who lived with Estelle Vauban ?" 

" A great awkward-looking man. Well ?" 

" Ah ! 1 should have described him as sin- 
gularly well made, even graceful for his un- 
usual height. That priest, Cyprian St. Just, is 
her only lover." 

" She sees him, then ?*' 

" No ; but he is her lover. There are other 
ways of possessing a woman's fancy, than by 
seeing her daily ; absence is with some of them 
the best security of fidelity. He is her lover, 
he will continue so, and some day they will 
meet again." 

"How remarkably well informed of every 
person's private history you appear ;" said Grove, 
in stiff displeasure, and moving towards the 
carriages ; " not only past and present, but to 



come." 



(( 



Yes, yes ;" replied Jack calmly, " it is part 
of my occupation, as a Parisian philosopher, to 
observe these little things ; and then I take a 
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special interest in every thing concerning Estelle 
D*Alembert. The marriage was got up a good 
deal through me ; and I am so much with her, 
poor thing ! only yesterday I was there for two 
or three hours, and — what, going ? Good-bye, 
good-bye, my dear fellow, remember me to 
every body, and pay us another visit soon. I 
can introduce you next winter to a rich young 
widow," following up the train as it moved ; 
" twice as handsome as Estelle, and — " 

" Ape, pest, puppy, bore !" were the kind 
names bestowed by Grove upon Nugent as he 
caught the last glimpse of his fiery whiskers and 
unutterably cool face. " He a friend of Estelle's ! 
he admitted for two hours, when I have been 
denied daily for three weeks/' 

And, in abject sulkiness. Captain Grove, 
flung himself back into his corner to ponder 
over his season in Paris, and the circumstance 
that he had not quite enough in his pocket to 
take him back to Chatham. 
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This caprice, which even Mr. Nugent could 
not fathom, had actuated the Countess D'Alem- 
bert ever since her last interview with her hus- 
band. She gave up balls, she never went to 
the opera, she did not ride in the Bois, she let 
Captain Grove know at once that his attentions 
and bouquets were at an end; she ignored the 
Graf von Koeniggratz, saving by a very cool 
bow when she chanced to see him in her fore- 
noon drive. In a word, the Countess D*Alem- 
bert gave up the world. 

Was she devote ? or was there a prospect of 
an heir? asked everybody. And as it was 
soon discovered that she went no more to 
church than formerly, and had the oldest parish 
cure for her confessor, it was decided that Ro- 
bert D'Alembert was to be disinherited. The re- 
ports of their own servants confirmed the belief: 
and D'Alembert was soon driven almost mad 
by the congratulations that were showered upon 
him from his different friends and relations ; 
many of whom, although they had cut him 
previously for his immorality, felt their old 
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affection well up under the prospect of improved 
fortunes. 

" Que faire ?'* he inquired gloomily of Duval 
one morning. He had lost heavily the evening 
before, and was loitering up and down the 
Palais Royal with his friend, too shaky almost 
to walk ; too downcast even to smoke. '' What 
an enormous fool I was when I married that 
woman !" he exclaimed, as Duval remained 
silent. 

" So most married men say after three years, ' 
remarked his friend. 

'^ I ought to have married some French girl 
with a son already, and have affiliated him. I 
ought to have left nothing to chance, with such 
cursed luck as mine, I ought — " 

" To have done exactly different to what you 
did, of course. Que voulez vous ? Life con- 
sists in making mistakes, and repenting of them 
afterwards.'* 

" Oh, it is very well for you to be so philo- 
sophic ;*' said D'Alembert angrily. " You for- 
get that I am going to lose one of the finest 

H 2 
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properties in France, that in the beginning of 
next year Robert D'Alembert, curse him ! will 
inherit. What maddens me, too, is this report 
that is current every where. I could choke 
them for thpir good wishes when people con- 
gratulate me." 

" Yet it is the finest thing in the world for 
you, in reality ; I have a plan — " 

"Thank you, mon cher. Your last plans 
were such dead failures, that I have no wish to 
try any more of them. I^ appeared by your 
advice at the theatre with those two painted 
devils ; and then, when her pride was galled to 
the quick, she heard through some anonymous 
letter or another, of the whole precious scheme 
we were enacting. What is the consequence ? 
she coolly demands a separation ; I refuse ; she 
gives up the world, writes to put off the priest's 
visit, takes to nothing, not even religion. No, 
Duval ; my wife's nature is something beyond 
your powers ; such strings as you can pull may 
move puppets like Fifine or Lisette, but not 
her." 
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** Oh, she is the incarnation of virtue and 
purity, I know. Why should you desire an 
heir, or property, or anything beyond the peer- 
less Countess ? I am unable to appreciate her ; 
but as you — " 

"Monsieur," broke out D'Alembert fiercely; 
" none of your impertinence to me ; you forget 
who vou are too often of late, and what I could 
make of you ;" lowering his voice. " Speak out 
your next vile plot, and have done with it. But 
keep your sneers for your equals." 

He was bending his eyes moodily on the 
ground all this time, and did not see the look 
Monsieur Duval bestowed upon him. If looks 
could kill, Robert D'Alembert need not have 
waited long for his inheritance ! 

" I beg your pardon, Count," he resumed, 
with no shade of difference in his voice, " you 
are naturally unnerved to-day, and give different 
meanings to my words to what I intended they 
should bear. Your hastiness is allowable. , To 
see such a fortune slipping out of one's grasp 
when it would be so easy to retain it — " 
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** Easy ! easy ! How ? Speak out, Duval. 
Forgive me my hastiness, my dear fellow I 
Easy to inherit under that wiD ! how ?" 

^'If you were married to any one but the 
lovely Countess, any one who cared more for 
money, or for yourself, the thing would lie in a 
nut-shell." 

" Oh, if it depends upon her,*' began D'Alem- 
bert, despairingly. 

^' It must depend upon h^ co-operation cer- 
tainly ; but her good name, her reputation, her- 
self, shall remain as unsullied as — as — ^" Mon- 
sieur Duval flourished his hand ; but its general 
aspect not furnishing forth any striking type of 
purity, he allowed the metaphor to drop, and 
proceeded (first drawing the Count aside to a 
comer of the colonnade where there was less 
chance of being overheard), " you should adopt 
a child/' 

" He could not inherit.*' 

'f Not if he passed for your own ? If none 
but the Countess, yourself, and one old woman. 
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whom we could send to America, or a better 
world, knew of the innocent deception ?" 

The Count was silent, and shifted about his 
cane uneasily. 

" You do not answer," said Duval. " You 
think it hopeless to try to gain her over ?" 

" No," replied D'Alembert slowly. " I was 
thinking, from the effect I have witnessed such 
prospects have upon others, that I should not 
like to live under the constant shadow of the 
galleys. A supposititious child in a case of this 
kind, is a forgery. Whoever forges is a felon. 
My fathers were gentlemen^ mon cher." 

" So were not mine, if I had any," returned 
the other with a laugh. " Being of low paren- 
tage, I see no greater dishonour in shamming an 
heir than in marking a card. Both are dis- 
honest, certainly, but — and I suppose that is the 
distinction which exists for gentlemen — one only 
exposes you to the law. You must judge for 
yourself. Count ; but I must confess, I have 
known you less scrupulous when playing for 
smaller stakes." 



^ 
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They paced up and down for a few minutes in 
silence, at last D'Alembert muttered, half aloud, 

" She will never consent, never !" 

And Duval knew that the victory was gained : 
— a very easy one, over that wreck of honour 
which yet lingered in D*Alembert's heart. His 
eye lit up at the thought. Not for the sake of 
his own commission upon the inheritance, should 
they win it, but for the prospect of holding the 
Count in similar bondage to his own. The day 
on which D'Alembert sunk into crime, he him- 
self would be a free man. There is no seal for 
blabbing lips so inviolable as mutual guilt 1 

" She would be better away from Paris," he 
remarked, without appearing to notice the 
Count's submission, " better in solitude, where 
we should have more time for reasoning. If 
you would take her down into the country this 
summer now, I would accomjmny you, if you 
liked, and, as she would have little else to amuse 
her, it would not be difficult to bring her to 
reason. The report now about in Paris would 
be most favourable, and account naturally for 
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Madame's seclusion. I should propose your 
estate in Provence, for example." 

" No, no," interrupted D'Alembert uneasily, 
" not there." 

" Why not ? you have not visited it for 
years : the change to the south would be of 
good to your own health." 

" No, I have reasons for not wishing to go 
there, superstitious ones, if you will ; but I have 
a horror of that place, of the house, of every- 
thing connected with it." 

" And for what cause ?" 

" Oh, it is a weakness only, a foreboding ; 
and, as it is not necessary for our plans, we will 
drop the idea of going there." 

" But it is necessary," urged Duval. " The 
distance from Paris, the isolation of the ch&teau, 
both render it excellently well suited for such an 
accouchement as this will be. Besides, it is so 
much more natural that you should go to one of 
your own estates than anywhere else. At a 
watering-place, you would have as many eyes 
upon you as in Paris ; if you were to go to any 
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strange country town, suspicion would at once 
be aroused, and Robert D'Alembert set spies 
upon you. However, if your objections are 
grave, of course we must give it up." 

" Well, not grave exactly ; but the fact is, 
mon cher, I am, like all of our fraternity, super- 
stitious, and once, years ago, when I was a mere 
lad, I had a dream." 

" Oh, a dream only !'* thought Duval. " Poor 
weak fool !" 

*' A dream which has haunted me at times 
ever since, and gives me a fatally strong distaste 
to the place." 

" And this dream ?" 

" Well, it seems ridiculous to relate, but once 
— my father was living there then, and I was 
home for the vacation — I had to turn out of iny 
own room for some visitor in winter, and to 
sleep one night in a great state apartment, for- 
merly consecrated to the connubial bliss, I be- 
lieve, of the lords of D'Alembert — " 

^* How your hand shakes. Count 1 are you 

iiir 
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" No ; it's the effect of all that cursed brandy 
I drank last night. I had to sleep in this 
room, I say, and thought it a very fine thing 
then to be in the great canopied bed of my an- 
cestors. There was a tale in the neighbourhood 
that one of them had been murdered in that 
very bed, and that his spirit still walked at 
night ; but I did not care for that, and fell asleep 
ten minutes after I lay down, as boys do at 
fourteen. About midnight, it must have been, 
when — " 

" The ancestor appeared ; cela va sans dire." 

"When a clammy hand was spread upon 
my face, and a voice said distinctly in my ear, 
'Eugfene D'Alembert, you shall one day lie 
here dead, murdered as I was.* " 

" Ah ! is that all ?" 

" Enough, I should think," said the Count, 
and in truth the moisture was thick on his face 
at the mere narration of his boyish dream. 
" All ! what more would you have, in God*s 
name ?" 

" A great deal more, if it is to weigh against 
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an advantageous plan," returned Duval coolly. 
" Dreams and ghosts belong to the age of your 
spectre forefathers, this is not the century for 
them, nor for murders either. You are not the 
kind of roan to dread being murdered/' he 
added, with a covert sneer ; " no one looking in 
your face would foretell that kind of death for 
you — '' 

" Oh," interrupted D'Alembert hastily, " of 
course it is a thing that does not bear argument. 
It is a mere unpleasant feeling connected with 
the place, which — " 

" Which it is impossible to take into account, 
if it interferes with graver interests. No, 
Count, Provence must be the scene of action ; 
all that remains for us is to decide upon the 
manner of the journey, and other minor 
points — " 

'* And to induce my wife to take a part in 
it," added D'AIembert. "Diablel mon cher, 
if you were married, you would not have 
omitted the roost important point of all. Let 
us go to Philippe's, this fresh hope of beating 
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Robert D'AIembert has actually made me fee] 
as though I could eat breakfast." 

" Count D'Alembert with an appetite in the 
forenoon ! why you are becoming robust ! you 
will have a whole progeny of stalwart sons yet !" 
remarked Duval with an unpleasant sort of live- 
liness. "However, en attendant, we can at 
least think over my scheme of adoption." 

Out of respect to the Count's greater birth, 
he always called villany by its Christian name. 
Cheating at cards was ' science,' forging an heir 
* adoption.' Monsieur Duval looked upon these 
concessions as due to his friend's higher station 
in life, and necessary to his own plans. If 
things were called by their proper names when 
we first meditate them, few persons of refine- 
ment would have the boldness to go wrong. It 
is a very low-born sinner, indeed, who does not 
doak his frailty with a lie. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

From warmth to heat, heat to breathlessness, 
breathlessness to suffocation; the usual course 
of a Parisian summer. July arrived. The 
month when all Parisian elegance is out of 
Paris — or rather not to be seen in it. When 
those who have '' des terres '^ betake themselves 
thereto, those who have the means go off to 
Baden, Dieppe, or the Pyr^n^es ; while a very 
large number indeed, having neither " terres ** 
nor iponey, shut up their house, and live in a 
taste of forced connubiality for three months, in 
a small back sitting-room overlooking the cour. 
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And Parisian Bourgeois enjoy themselves 
immensely at their own ffites, and in Sunday 
picnics at Versailles. And provincials come up 
in hordes from all parts of France to see their 
capital. And Britons broil wildly along the 
Boulevards on their way to Switzerland, and 
stand out in broad relief (even among the na- 
tives from Picardy or Touraine) with their 
shooting-coats and moist complexions. 

Paris in July. Who needs a description of 
it ? Who does not know that it is as detest- 
able as Pall Mall in September ? 

The English people aspiring to fashion of 
course left with the crowd. Mrs. Delorme 
Vesey, husband and suite, had gone off to a 
German cold water establishment, where that 
volatile lady, although not ill, caused quite a 
sensation among the honest Germans by the 
alarming extent to which she * went through the 
cure/ walking about among the hills at five in 
the morning, wrapped in a thin wet sheet, and 
forcing poor old Vesey to be douched daily till 
he fainted. Mr. Fitzgerald was at Ostend — he 
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resides there still; Belgium offering peculiar 
advantages to persons in his delicate position — 
Jack Nugent was at his old quarters, Baden. 

And the D'Alemberts. They were still more 
talked about than any body else ; every one was 
more puzzled than ever to discover the real 
secrets of their menage. 

" Gone down to his estate in Provence ! my 
dear Mrs. Brown, is it really true ?" 

*' I assure you so, Mrs. Smith. Our Wil- 
liam knows their English groom, and I have 
heard the whole particulars. The Countess's 
maid told him they never exchanged a syllable 
for three weeks before they started.'* 

" And to shut themselves up in that out-of- 
the-way place ! what in the world will be the 
end of it ? Do you believe in the story of the 
expected accouchement ?" 

*' Don't ask me, my dear madam. I have 
long since declined giving my opinion about 
anybody. She did not look to me like a young 
woman in that condition; and when large 
fortunes are at stake, a man like D'AIembert 
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would Dot be over scrupulous. However, I 
decline giving my opinion. They may both be 
a great deal better than we think." 

** There was a dreadful levity in her manner," 
says Mrs. Smith, of irreproachable principles 
and plainness, ** dreadful !" 

'* And a kind of wildness in her eye," adds 
Mrs. Brown, " which always, to me, looked like 
insanity. What a life they will lead, caged up 
together down there." 

The French, if they talked less, were no more 
backward with surmises than the English ; and 
strange stories of all kinds were soon rife about 
the D'Alemberts. Estelle's sudden withdrawal 
from the world, their abrupt departure in the 
heat of summer for one of the hottest parts of 
France, the circumstance of a mad so notorious 
as Duval accompanying them, while nearly all 
their own servants were left behind, formed 
sufficient grounds in themselves for every 
description of report. And Robert D'Alembert, 
whose interest in the matter was, of course, 
intense, being personal, was not long in insti- 
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tuting a system of es[Honage upon his absent 
relatives. ^ 

" But he can find out nothing, or next to 
nothing/' Jack Nugent explains to the score of 
Anglo-Parisians at Baden, who are dying with 
curiosity about the D'Alemberts. ** Robert 
D'Alembert is a very old friend of mine, a 
connexion in fk;t; his great-aunt, on the 
maternal side, married one of the Nugents of 
Ballymoran, so he keeps me au fait of the 
whole thing. The place to which that scoimdrel 
Eugene has carried off his wife, is leagues firom 
the nearest town ; and the messenger dispatched 
by Robert can gather scarcely anything fi'om 
the peasants, all of whom are, of course, in th« 
Count's pay. If he attempts to get near the 
chateau, he is warned off by some of the people ; 
if he inquires for the Countess he only receives 
a prevaricating, and evidently tutored reply. 
Once he managed to force his way near the 
house, and caught a glimpse of Madame 
D'Alembert walking up and down one of the 
terraces, with that villain Ehival smoking and 
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lounging after her. Take my word for it, there 
18 the devirs own work brewing. Ueirl I 
should not be surprised at the birth of twenty 
heirs ! No, nor at the news of a murder or two, 
into the bargain !" 



Exactly three months later, one gloomy 
November morning, when the Paris world was 
beginnmg fitfully to re-assemble, and the last 
sickly leaves were falling in the Tuileries 
gardens, Jack Nugent might be seen rushing 
madly about the streets, seizing hold of 
every one he knew, or knew not, in his trem- 
bling anxiety to be the first to tell the news, his 
eager assurances that he had prophecied it from 
thefiret 

" I knew it all along. Sir 1 begad, they never 
deceive me ! When D'Alembert took her to 
that place, I foretold death and murder, and it 
has come." 

" Good God ! is the Countess?—*' 

I 2 
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" No, Sir. From the day that Eve lost 
heaven, women have come safe through every 
kind of devilment. 'Tis the Count, Eugene 
D'Alembert himself. Ailing, they say, for a 
long time ; the family naturally wish to hush it 
up; but assisted out of the world at last. 
Found dead in his bed. Sir, one fine morning, 
with the empty laudanum bottle on the table 
beside him ; and his wife asleep, of course, in 
his bed-chamber !" 

" That villain Duval—?" 

" Had returned to Paris. No, no, the story 
is that he took it himself, by mistake — his em- 
brocation instead of his medicine ! let those 
believe it who will. I prophecied violence from 
the first, and here it is. There was a wild look 
in her eye when she left, Sir, a fixed resolve ! I 
saw it, I read it. Others may believe in the 
probable tale of a man mistaking laudanum for 
eau sucr^ ; but heaven keep you and me from 
marrying any woman with eyes like those of 
Estelle D'Alembert !" 

And the world wondered, doubted, believed. 
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And for nine days talked of the Count's mys- 
terious death, and hoped the whole thing would 
be brought to trial; and reported that the 
Countess was dead, herself, then mad, then 
gone back to her old lover, a priest, in England; 
that she was left well-off, that she was without 
a farthing. And every body said that they fore- 
saw everything from the £rst. And then Mrs. 
Vesey happening to join the Greek church, the 
D'Alemberts were forgotten in the fresh 
scandal 

The &Ilen members of the family, that is to 
say. Every-one, small or great, English or 
French, hastened to pay their court to the new 
millionaires ; those delightful people 1 the 
Robert D'Alemberts. 

Then came the coup d'etat of our well- 
beloved cousin, Louis Napoleon. A thing suffi- 
cient, God knows ! to draw mens' minds away 
from such a trifling subject as one isolated 
murder. Paris swam in the blood of women 
and of children ; soldiers drunk with champagne 
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rewarded with our cousin's gold, bivouacked 
upon the Boulevards. The English, aghast with 
horror, rushed back to their own country ; the 
French, stupified with affright, succumbed befm« 
their aew despot. The coup d'^t had suc- 
ceeded ; the greatest crime of modem history 
raised its perpetrator to a place among the 
crowned heads of the world. France was once 
more ' rising ' towards an Empire. 

And this season past, and another, far 
more brilliant, followed on its wake. Amidst 
the gold which issued from the Tuileries, the 
French forgot their shame ; upon the purple of 
Imperial robes the English no longer discerned 
the stains of blood. Some fifty thousand 
Frenchmen had received banishment, it is true ; 
but the court heard mass every morning. The 
honour of France was gone; but Paris was 
amused. 

" I maintain that he is a second Alexander,'' 
said Mr. Nugent. '^ The dead may bury their 
dead. We, who are alive, will dance and sing. 
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1851 is a date completdy beyond the memory 
of any man in Paris.'' 

And so, sharing in the fate of all who fell 
that year, the tarnished name of Estelle D' Alem- 
bert passed away and was forgotten. 



PART II. 



CHAPTER I. 

^' Hb is extremely plain ; a regular Har- 
leyr 

These were the first words that greeted 
Ralph Hugo Harley, at his first entrance 
upon life. They were peevishly spoken by 
his mother when her first-born son was placed 
within her arms; blandly repeated in pro- 
fisssional whisper by the doctors and attend- 
ants ; dwelt upon with unction by all rela^ 
tions, firiends, and other disaffected persons, 
who flocked about the house to see the heir. 
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" Extremely plain ; a regular Harley," 
When the child grew older he became 
so accustomed to this remark, that it 
seemed to him as entirely a part of himself, 
as his own name; and, until he was old 
enough to connect the idea of plainness with 
the fact that he was not loved, he heard it 
without pain. He knew that his younger 
brother, Cuthbert, was a fair, bright-eyed 
little fellow, very different to himself; he 
admired Cuthbert's flaxen curls, and blue 
eyes, and always directed the attention of 
strangers to his brother's beauty. And 
his vague infantine sense of the different 
places they occupied in the mother's affec- 
tion was utterly untinged by jealousy of 
the favourite child, or knowledge of the 
reason for this preference. 

As gradually Ralph's power of reason- 
ing progressed, however, the truth dawned 
upon him ; slowly and indistinctly at first, 
but strengthening afterwards with every day's 
experience. And at seven years of age the 
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boy was aware, not only that he was ex- 
tremely and remarkably plain — this he had 
known from his infancy — but also that for his 
plainness he was less loved than his brother. 

Their mother, who was left a widow a 
few months after the birth of the second 
child, was one of those unhappily weak 
women, to whom even the strong instincts 
of maternity can teach no wisdom. She 
had remained unmarried until comparatively 
late in life; influenced by that common 
and futile belief that a pretty face is positively 
certain to win an Earldom ; and in her wan- 
ing beauty had at last gladly accepted the 
proposals of Sir Hugh Harley, an elderly, 
plain, and saturnine Cornish Baronet. 

Report said that faults of temper upon 
both sides prevented the union from being a 
blissful one. Death, however, that marvel- 
lous healer of connubial discord, carried Sir 
Hugh off suddenly on his third wedding day, 
after a county dinner. And as Lady Harley 
wore weeds for four years, and could never 
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speak of her lamented Hugh without tears, 
it is reasonable to suppose that they must 
have been a happier couple than their friends 
in general gave them credit for. 

Lady Harley, like most other women, 
was disliked by the whole of her husband's 
femily ; and in return hated them with cor- 
diality. She never could forgive herself for 
having married an ugly old man with only 
two thousand a year, and the Harleys con- 
sidered themselves singularly contaminated by 
the marriage of one of their race with a 
penniless woman, of no particular birth. 
They, who could trace back to the Con- 
quest, and scarcely read of one mis-alliance 
in their family records. So, in her widow- 
hood, she lived in happy seclusion from 
them all ; and on terms of very lukewarm 
acquaintanceship with most of the nrighbour- 
ing gentry also. She was somewhat of an 
invalid ; immensely careful of her own health ; 
and the strict terms of the marriage settle- 
ments, (which made her a handsome allow- 
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ance, and her children's guardian as long 
only a& she remained a widow) ; so entirely 
preduded any idea *of marrying again, that 
she had small interest in society. 

Upon her second child she doated, with 
such affection as her nature was capable 
of. She loved him for his beauty, for his 
resemblance to herself, for his gay disposi- 
tion, which amused her when she felt ill. 
Above all she loved him because he was not 
a Harley. He had neither the family temper, 
nor the family face ; and as both were in- 
herited in a marked degree by her eldest son, 
he came in for a proportionable share of his 
mother's regard. 

Ralph was a shy timid child. The want 
of confidence in himself, which a want of 
love nearly always engenders in children, gave 
him an awkward manner : nature had already 
bestowed upon him a slow constrained utter- 
ance: and when he was most moved, most 
desirous to show his mother that he loved 
her as well as Cuthbert did, he would become 
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actually silent in his attempts at expression. 
While his brother flew mto her arms every 
morning, kissed her a dbzen times, stroked 
her hair, patted her face, and called her " his 
own darling beautiful mammy," Ralph would 
stand by, hang down his head, and say 
nothing; and after he had received his 
mother's formal kiss and customary remark 
upon his sulky looks, would steal out of 
the room and away down into the garden 
by himself, while Cuthbert remained to have 
his cup of chocolate with Lady Harley. 

Ralph had by far the best mental endow- 
ments of the two ; but here also he shone the 
least. He was studious, his brother careless 
and idle. Cuthbert had, however, an excel- 
lent memory ; and his good opinion of his 
own powers made all he knew show to advan- 
tage, while Ralph was slow in learning any- 
thing by heart, and when he did know a les- 
son perfectly, could seldom say it from his 
fear of breaking down. If you had ques- 
tioned them half an hour afterwards upon 
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what they had learnt, you would have per- 
ceived that Ralph had steadily taken in the 
meaning of his task, And even enlarged upon 
the subject in his own naind, while Cuth- 
bert's knowledge was simply that of a par- 
rot This was, however, what their tutor, 
sleek man, never did. He knew very well which 
child was the favorite, and his report to 
Lady Harley always was ''that it was a 
pleasure to teach so clever and docile a child 
as Master Cuthbert, but that Sir Ralph was 
unusually slow in learning, and remarkably 
stubborn when he had learnt." And many 
and severe were the punishments accorded to 
Sir Ralph on the strength of these reports. 

When he was about eleven years old, Lady 
Harley was taken suddenly ill — really ill for 
once — and for many days the children were 
not allowed to see her. Cuthbert during 
this time was dimly awed by the presence of 
sickness, and cried when any of the servants 
told him his mamma was going to die. Still 
he had a certain sense of gladness at being 
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relieved from lessons.; free, also, to eat un- 
limited supplies of fruit; and played and 
fought veiy merrily with the viUage boys 
whom, in the general confusion, he managed 
to meet in the ordiard. 

But Ralph could neither eat nor sleep. A 
sickening sensation lay heavy on his little 
heart : he spent whole hours upon the floor 
close outside his mother's door : he. listened 
eagerly for every sound of her fretftd voice. 
When he learned each day that the doctor's 
verdict was still ^ no better,' he bent his head 
down on his knees, and cried silently till 
evening. A dozen times in the night, while 
Cuthbert slept soundly — Ralph, poor fellow I 
would steal down to the sick room door, and 
timidly implore the nurse to tell him ^* if 
mamma was better yet ?" or let him have just 
one look at her as she lay asleep. 

Lady Harley got better of course — chronic 
invalids always do get better — and at last the 
doctors said she might see her children. 
Cuthbert wondered as they went, whether be 
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would get any of the jelly he had seen carried 
that momiog into the sick room. Ralph 
stood irresolute on the doorway ; his hands 
clammy, his plain little face quite white. 

^ My own dear darling beautiful mammy I" 
exclaimed Cuthbert, running and jumping on 
the bed, while he half-stifled Lady Harley 
with kisses. 

<< Mamma 1" faltered Ralph, advancing very 
slowly. 

''Come here, child,'' she answered lan- 
guidly; ''try and show a little of your 
brother's joy at my recovery." 

He went on ; but his eyes were blind with 
heavy tears. He walked unsteadily in his 
happiness at seeing her again, his fear of not 
bemg abb to tell her all he felt, and, just as 
he approached the bed — ran against and 
overturned a table^ on which stood about a 
dozen bottles of medicine. Lady Harley's 
watch, a glass of flowers, and the jelly Cuth* 
bert was eagerly looking at. 

K 2 
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"Take him away, take that boy away!" 
cried the invalid, while Ralph rose slowly from 
the ruin he had created. " Go away, sir, 
you are an unnatural child, you don't care 
whether I live or die, you have half-killed 
me with your awkwardness, and I forbid 
you ever to enter my sick-room again. 
Go away, at once ! and Cuthbert, my dar- 
ling, come and kiss me — my own, poor, 
orphaned boy." 

Ralph walked straight out of the room and 
from the house. He constrained his tears, as 
long as any eye was upon him ; then made 
his way down to a lonely part of the sea- 
shore; and burst there into one of those 
paroxysms of fierce agony which sensitive 
children are, to the full, as capable of as 
men. He stayed thus alone till nightfall; 
then returned, utterly faint and worn-out with 
crying, to the house. And those few hours 
went further towards colouring his future 
character, than all the previous years of his 
mother's injustice had done. 
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" Don't cry so much, Ralph," said Cuthbert, 
as they were going to bed. " She v^as very 
pettish with me afterwards, and so greedy 
about the jelly. I had just a little taste, 
and I expected the whole glass-full." 

" Cuthbert," Ralph replied, " I shall always 
love you, and — and — her, whatever she does, 
but no one else. When I'm a man, I'll hate 
every one, as I am hated now.*' 

Lady Harley reported her strength as so 
utterly gone, that the complacent phy- 
sician ordered her to a more bracing climate 
for the winter; and the boys were sent to 
schooL A happy change for Ralph, who 
was in perpetual disgrace now, and growing 
every day more gloomy and taciturn. 

After lamenting and weeping over Cuth- 
bert, when they went off, his mother coldly 
kissed Ralph's forehead, and said she trusted 
he would be a better boy under the severi- 
ties of school discipline, than he had proved 
himself under home kindness. " Although," 
she added, '^ with .the Harley face and Harley 
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temper, I much doubt if any real change 
will be effected in you." So Ralph entered 
upon his new life — that feint foreshadow 
of the world, which school is for children, 
under the full conviction that every boy 
who looked at him would hate him, that, 
try however hard he might, he would never 
succeed in learning, and with the deep 
determination on his own part to Uke no 
one ; to strive to form no friendships. 

The two boys had never mixed with 
associates of their own age before, and 
they were as innocent as girls of all the 
ins and outs of schocdboy life. Lady Harley 
had instilled into them both, that they 
would be the best-bom boys at the school ; 
and Cutbbert, especially, whose vanity was 
not slight, thought that his parentage and 
fine dress and appearance would create quite 
a sensation among his compeers. Ralph, 
too, had with the family temperament, 
inherited no small share of pride; so, on 
the next day after they arrived, they walked 
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together arm-in-arm up and down the play- 
ground before dinner, with the strut Lady 
Harley had taught them, and pretending to 
look at nobody. 

''Wholl take a rise out of those two 
young beggars ?" said one of a knot of big 
boys who were watching them. "You, 
Wilmot?'* Wilmot was the son of an 
Exeter attorney, and famed for his powers 
of badgering new boys. "Just look how 
* Sir Ralph * holds his long nose up in the 
air, while the young 'un shakes his yellow 
curls.** 

" Leave them to me,'' said Mr. Wilmot. 
"Ill teach them our appreciation of their 
greatness.*' 

Accordingly, when the Harleys had turned, 
and were again within ear-shot, he called 
out, " Now then, young shavers 1 come here, 
and let us have a look at you.*' 

" Do you hear him ?** whispered Cuthbert, 
turning very red. "Young shavers! does 
he mean us ?** 
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"He cannot know who we are/' Ralph 
replied. 

"Stir your stumps, young men," called 
out Mr. Wilmot, " or I shall have the 
pleasure of helping you." 

Thereupon Ralph walked straight up, Cuth- 
bert lagging behind, and when he was quite 
close to the group of boys, looked up fiercely 
at Wilmot, and said, "Do you know who 
we are?" 

" Who we are ? Oh, no ! we know 
nothing at all about you, my dears. Tell 
us, please." 

Cuthbert, encouraged by the kind tone 
of voice, replied with much self-possession, 
"We are the sons of the late Sir Hugh 
Harley of Lonsdale. My brother is the 
present baronet, and mamma said we should 
be the best-bom boys in the school." 

" Lord ! you don't say so. What a nice 
woman your ma-a must be 1 pray, which of 
you takes after her ? the baronet ?" 
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'^Oh dear, no, Ralph is quite a Harley. 
I have mamma's complexion and hair/' 

**So you have, but your hair is rather 
long, we will see about getting it cut for 
you. And Sir Ralph is quite a Harley! 
What handsome people the Harleys must 
be!" 

Cuthbert was too young to know that 
all this was intended for bitter schoolboy 
satire, but Ralph's lips were becoming white 
with passion. " You had better mind what 
you say 1" he remarked, very low, and 
looking up at Wilmot, who was fully 
twice his size, ''you shall not be rude to 
us." 

"No? well, I am not going to be rude, 
only brush you up slightly, we have no 
Cornish fashions here. Mamma's curls must 
come off at once, for instance," seizing hold 
of Cuthbert, " when that is done, we will try 
to improve the Baronet's beauty. Who's 
got a pair of scissors ?" 
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** There are some nice shears in the tool* 
house, Sir/' cried one of the crowd of little 
hoys who were assembled joyfuOy round 
to witness the persecution. 

"My curls, my curls P cried Cuthbert, 
struggling, "I mil tell the master, I wiU 
write to mamma — ^let me go !*' 

"All in good time, young man, I must 
have some of your hair first, if it is only as 
a keepsake of mamma/' And Mr. Wilmot 
pinioned Cuthbert betwe^i his knees, and 
waited for the shears. 

" Let him go this moment !" cried Ralph, 
denching his fists, and his sallow face 
crimsoning with rage. "Let him go, I 
say V' 

" ril tell you what, Baronet," said Mr. 
Wilmot, "your turn will come quite quick 
enough, without your being in such a precious 
hurry." 

" Will you let my brother go ?** 

" No, I won't, Cornwall." 
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" Then you are a great low-born coward ; 
yes, you are. You wouldn't dare to touch 
him, if he was your own size." 

"WhoTl hold yellow-pate while I pitch 
into that saucy young Jack-a-napes ?" in- 
quired Wilmot. 

"I — I," a dozen hands clutched hold 
of poor Cuthbert, who, scared and in tears, 
was beggiog Ralph to run and call the 
master. 

"Now, Baronet," said Wilmot, doubling 
up his great fist close to Ralph's nose, 
"would you like to repeat what you said just 
nowr 

" I do. You are a coward/* 

A swinging box on the ear sent Sir 
Ralph spinning several yards off. But, 
nothing daunted, he came up to his big 
opponent again. ''You are a coward, a 
low-born coward." 

"The little chap ain't a muff, though," 
said another of the big boys, "let him 
alone, Wilmot." 
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"I won't let him alone," cried Ralph. 
" He has struck me !" and with all the 
strength of which he was capable, he closed 
in upon Mr. Wilmot, and hit him in the 
face. 

The lad was so taken by surprise at the 
attack, that he received the blow in its full 
force, and staggered back for a moment. 
Then, quickly recovering, he closed in upon 
the little Baronet, and Sir Ralph Harley 
received a most tremendous thrashing, the 
first in his life. 

But he never flinched. Among all the 
blows of his adversary, he strove, not to de- 
fend himself, of that he knew and thought 
nothing, but to revenge the insult he had 
received. And when — his face bleeding, 
and his whole body smarting under the 
eflfects of Mr. Wilmot's vigorous blows — 
he was told to beg pardon for what he had 
said, he cried out, so loud that every boy 
on the ground heard him, " You are a cow- 
ard, and I am not afraid of you." 
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Ralph was so disfigured and spent by 
his battle, that he was kept in bed for two 
days on spare diet; and Cuthbert wrote 
home to inform Lady Harley, in very large 
text, that "his Brother had been Fiteing 
already, and was in Disgrase with every 
body/' 

Prom that time until they went to Eton, 
two years afterwards, Ralph got on pretty 
weQ at school. At least, he was not bullied. 
The commencement of his career had been 
such as to discourage any one from molest- 
ing him, and he never had another stand-up 
fight. But no one liked him. The slow- 
ness of his powers prevented the common- 
place masters from discerning their depth; 
the coldness of his manner discouraged any 
boy from wishing to be his friend. 
School-boys, too, are merciless persecutors 
of everything weak ; and when once Ralph's 
leading foible — his morbid consciousness of 
his own plainness— 'became known, it was 
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a never-failtDg subject for the small sarcasms 
of his mates. His profile was one that any 
child could caricature, so that you could 
discern the resemblance, and wherever he 
went, he was sure to see it. On his slate ; in 
his prayer-book ; outside hk Latin grammar ; 
above his bed. Sometimes telling its own 
story, sometimes accompanied by ''£. H. 
JEf., Bart./* scrawled underneath. 

He strove, never by look or word, to 
betray the pain these childish jests cost 
him. Yet on the last evening before leaving 
school, when a full-length and unmistake- 
able likeness of himself appeared in dialk 
upon the play-ground wall, his heart swelled 
almost to agony. 

'^Cuthbert is leaving a dozen fiiends," 
he thought, *^and I, not one. They ri- 
dicule me on the last, as they hated me from 
the first day I came/' And, when the rest 
were aQ sleeping in the dormitory that night, 
he crept about frt}m one bed to another, 
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aDd silently took tender leave of all the boys 
he liked the best, but from whom he parted 
without a word on the morrow. 

At Eton^ Ralph made no friends again ; 
but he was, of course, spared all the small 
persecution to which his sensitiveness had 
exposed him hitherto. In the great world 
of a public school, no one cared whether 
Sir Ralph Harley was plain, handsome, 
proud, dull, or clever. And so, while 
Cuthbert got into dozens of scrapes, won 
occasional triumphs by his good memory, 
and had at least four bosom friends ; Ralph 
plodded on in his own quiet way, and was 
wholly undistinguished either for good or 
evil. 

"You are handsomer every vacation, my 
Cuthbert;'* Lady Harley would say, on 
their return to Lonsdale, flinging herself on 
Cuthbert's neck ; " and so brilliant, my 
darling, although you are such a wild, reck- 
less fellow. How proud your poor mother is 
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of you ! How do you do, Ralph ? you grow 
a more regular Harley every year.** 

But, at eighteen, Ralph cared less, or 
thought he did so, about his personal ap- 
pearance than he had done at eleven. The 
wistful, childish craving for love was over 
with him now, and the deeper desires of a 
man had not awakened. Firm in his opi- 
nion of his own mental powers — although he 
had hitherto shone so little — he dreamed the 
dreams of ambition which are natural at his 
age. Happy in all the egotism of extreme 
youth, he overlooked the disappointment to 
which his plain face must hereafter expose 
him, while dilating upon his own keen capa- 
cities for enjoyment. He had the whole love 
of his quick-hearted brother. He was eight- 
een ; he was soon to be free. Probably his 
last year at school was the least ruffled one 
of Ralph's life. 

On the evening before he was to leave 
Eton, it chanced that he walked alone with 
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Cuthbert by the river. It was a mellow 
June sunset; warm, golden, still. The 
river lay in a flood of misty light ; long de- 
licate shadows from the scarce-leafed elms 
rippled with purple softness across the fields 
of uncut grass. A bush of early summer was 
abroad ; a lingering freshness of spring haw- 
thorns on the air ; and arm-in-arm the 
two brothers sauntered along without many 
words. The hearts of both were full ; Cuth- 
bert, especially, seemed to have lost his usual 
merry spirits. 

" For the first time in our lives, we shall 
be separated to-morrow, Ralph," he said, after 
a long silence. '' The thought depresses me 
of returning alone to Lonsdale while you 
start for Paris. It will be so awfully slow 
there without you." 

'' Lonsdale is never dull in summer, Cuth- 
bert, and you will have plenty to do assist- 
ing my mother with your taste and skill in 
the proposed improvements. Then you will 
have shooting, and — " 

VOL. II. L 
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"Yes," interrupted Cuthbert; "I know, 
and have not the smallest inclination for any 
thing of the kind. I should like to be start- 
ing for the Continent with you. Paris, 
Vienna, wherever you choose to go— and 
free ! I wonder if, at your age, I should have 
all Europe thrown open to me in that way, 
without some old buffer of a tutor at my 
heels." 

" Very likely not,*' returned Ralph, look- 
ing up affectionately at Cuthbert's handsome 
face. "You must remember that I am 
considered free from all the temptations that 
will beset you. No one ever remembers that 
my grave, steady head actually belongs to a 
possessor of eighteen. It would seem ridi- 
culous to myself to have a travelling tutor 
of four or five-and-twenty, the usual age of 
such Mentors. No; I shall travel soberly 
and steadily for about a year ; then, if I 
remain in the same mind as I am now — go 
to Oxford for two years. By that time, I 
shall be of age." 
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" Why only speak of going to coDege for 
a year or two ? you should read for honours, 
I am sure it is exactly what you would 
succeed in." 

" Having succeeded in nothing else ! No, 
Cuthbert, nothing brilliant will ever fall to 
my lot. I should most probably be plucked, 
if I went up for a common degree. One 
of my unaccountable fits of abstraction 
would come over me at the last, and I 
should forget everything. You must gain 
all the laurels that the present generation of 
us are to wear. How proud I shall be to 
hear of your success !'* 

" I have no ambition/* replied Cuthbert ; 
" what is more, though you may not be- 
lieve it, I never look on to the future. 
When you, or any of the other fellows, are 
planning for their professions or future lives, 
I have not the slightest inclination to do 
the same. From the time I was a child, I 
could never realize that I should grow up 

L 2 
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to be a man ; and even at this moment, 
while I can talk with certainty of your future 
life, a doud seems to rise up before my 
own. How can you account for this pre* 
sentiment, or whatever it is ?" 

*' By the fact that you have always been 
so happy, you have had no time to build 
castles. Plain silent men, poor devils like 
myself, are those whose only golden hours 
exist in anticipation. You will never be a 
dreamer, Cuthbert ; the present will always 
have too many charms for you to desire that 
which is to come." 

"Well, I don't know," answered his 
brother ; " but I am certain that to-day I 
can speak of nothing cheerfully. There is 
a weight upon me that I never felt before, 
the effect of this sultry evening, I suppose. 
It is too hot for walking." 

" Let us have a boat, then," said Ralph. 
" It is the very evening for a row. Eton 
never looks so well as from the river at 
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sunset, and I should like my last impression 
of the old place to be a pleasant one." 

" As you like," replied Cuthbert, throwing 
himself down on the bank, '^I have not 
been in a boat this summer ; but you must 
have your own way on this evening, of 
course." And he waited, listlessly gazing 
down upon the water, while his brother went 
about fifty yards further for a boat. 

Ralph had always been passionately fond 
of the water. As a boy, in Cornwall, it had 
been his prime delight to spend long days, 
and oftai nights, wi& the fishermen at sea. 
He was a capital swimmer. The only thing 
he had excelled in at Eton was rowing, and 
during the last two years, no match had ever 
been made up without him. But Cuthbert, 
who was recklessly daring in every other 
sport, had a horror of the water, which no 
efforts of his own had been able to overcome. 
He never bathed like other boys, ooukl 
rarely be persuaded to enter a boat ; he 
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positively disliked walking near the river, and 
had not been as long upon its banks, as on 
this evening, since he first came to Eton. 

However, he did not oppose Ralph's wish. 
He felt really out of spirits, and tired of 
walking ; and after they had been a quarter 
of an hour on the water, confessed that it was 
pleasanter there than on the dry, hot 
bank. 

"And now for a mild Havannah !'* he 
cried, taking out his cigar-case. " Have one, 
Ralph?" 

" No thank you. One can't smoke and 
row. Besides — ^it*s not allowed, Master 
Cuthbert/' 

"As if any one cares for those mufBsh 
old rules! Here, too, where the masters 
themselves could not see what we are about, 
unless they looked through a telescope. Row 
on, Sir Ralph, and let me have my weed in 
peace.*' 

He threw his cap down beside him, lit 
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his cigar, then leaned back, and with all the 
affectation of manly enjoyment began to 
smoke. 

Through what dark after-years his image, 
as he sits thus, shall haunt his brother ! 
The sinking light falling soft upon his hand- 
some boyish face ; his arms folded across his 
chest ; his fair hair tossed back from his sun- 
burnt forehead. How every feature that 
Ralph scans so carelessly now shall remain, 
burnt in upon his remorseful memory, in 
all that flush of life which no evening sun 
ever gilded more ! 

The mist, which half-an-hour before was 
merely a haze over the distance, now visibly 
increased ; and by the time the sun reached 
the horizon had become so dense a fog, that 
the slanting yellow rays could scarcely pierce 
it. It was just such an evening as Ralph 
liked best ; dim as the future of which they 
had been speaking — ^yet with a tender glow 
stealing through its indistinctness. And, 
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occupied more with his own dreams than 
with anything around him, he rested long 
and often on his sculls as they floated down 
the river. 

Cuthbert, too, was silent ; unusually so 
for hini« He was gazing intently up at the 
sky as he smoked — dreaming> possibly, like 
Ralph — and neither had spoken for several 
minutes, when suddenly a loud shout made 
them both start round. 

^* Good God ! Ralphs mind what you are 
about !" cried Cuthbert, springing to his feet, 
while his face in a second became livid with 
his old terror. " It is upon us — we are lost!" 
And, without knowing what be did, he 
stooped, and caught hold of his brother's 
shoulders. 

A coal-barge, which in the mist neither of 
them had perceived, was bearing down close 
upon them ; and Ralph, who by a few power- 
ful strokes might yet have saved their distance, 
was for the moment paralyzed by Cuthbert's 
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hold upon his arms. That momeDt lost 
them. 

With perfect preseDce of mind, he dis- 
engaged himself from his brother— bidding 
him keep quiet, and maintain the balance of 
the boat — then, with all the strength of which 
his well-practised arm was capable, he at* 
tempted to pull her round. But it was too 
late. The whole thing, from the first warn- 
ing shout of the bargemen until now, had 
occupied considerably less time than it has 
taken to describe it, and in another moment 
they were run down. The boat being cap- 
sized with such violence, as to send it literally 
deep under the water with the shock. 

Ralph, as I have said, was a practised 
swimmer, and on rising again to the surface, 
many yards away fi-om the spot where he 
had sunk, his first eager thought was for his 
brother. But Cuthbert was no where to be 
seen. The barge was slowly pursuing its 
way up the river — the two bargemen looking 
back from the stern, shoutmg to the people 
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on the banks, and already provided with 
ropes, if it should be in their power to render 
assistance. The boat had entirely disap- 
peared. 

" My God, save him !** burst from between 
Ralph's clenched teeth, as he swam stoudy 
back towards the direction where Cuthbert 
must have sunk ; and then in all the tension 
of agonized suspense, he strained his eyes to 
catch the first glimpse of his brother's head 
upon the water — knowing that although he 
could not swim, he would in all probability 
rise once, or even twice, to the surface of the 
river. " Cuthbert, I am here," he cried out 
in his despair. " Cuthbert — brother !" 

But Cuthbert never rose. As after evi- 
dence showed, some part of the barge must 
have struck his forehead at the moment of 
collision, and probably rendered him at once 
insensible. Once or twice, some bright 
object on the water caught Ralph's sight, 
and he would strain towards each with all 
the fierce force of desperation, only to find 
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that it faded into nothing upon nearer 
approach ; once his brother's cap met his 
eager grasp; thrice he dived; but each 
time with no success, discovering still no 
trace of Cuthbert. To the last, however, no 
thought of himself, or of his own fast ebbing 
strength, crossed him ; and had not a boat 
speedily put out to his assistance from the 
shore, he would, in all human probability, 
have shared his brother's fate. 

" Come in. Sir," called out the boatmen, 
as they rowed up beside him. ^' Thank 
God, we shall save one of you !" 

*' Save him /" cried Ralph in a sinking 
voice, and still turning his bloodless face 
towards the direction where he believed his 
brother must be. " Save him — Cuthbert." 

They dragged him into the boat, and 
he sank exhausted and fainting upon the 
bottom; but urging the boatmen yet to 
row on and look out for his brother. 

^^ Lord love you, master," said one of the 
men kindly, ^^ the poor young gentleman has 
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been under water this five minutes. There 
are a dozen boats out akeady — if t'was in 
nature to save him — but he will never rise 
again while he is living.'' 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ralph's grief was neither loud nor pas- 
sionate. He did not fling himself upon his 
brother's body; he did not request to be 
buried with him ; he had no brain fever. 
Could he have sought relief through any of 
these accustomed outlets to aflliction, it 
might have been well for him. But his 
nature was too deep for sudden outburst. 
His first great anguish was beyond tears — 
unexpressed, as his whole life's love had been 
for Cuthbert. And those, who measure suf- 
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fering by its display, would certainly have pro- 
nounced Sir Ralph Harley's to be of a 
very moderate degree. 

He returned home on the morning of the 
funeral. Stood silently and listened to the 
service, when Cuthbert was laid in the vault 
beside their father. Gave heed neither to the 
cx)ndolence of the clergyman, who spoke of 
accepting judgments with resignation, nor 
to the common-places of friends, whb ten- 
dered their advice and sympathy, while they 
eat their luncheon. The lad's heart was 
bursting. He could not act chief mourner at 
a stately funeral. And so, every one pro- 
nounced him utterly feelingless. 

It was evening before he had courage 
enough to go to the little study, that bad been 
his and his brother's ; and the low sun was 
shining in cheerfully, as he first entered it. 
Everything in this room spoke of Cuthbert. 
His bats, his gun, his cap, hung on the walls. 
His books, his drawings, some half-finished 
flies he had been making for Ralph, lay 
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on the table. Only his merry whistle as he 
sat over his work, only his bright face was 
wanting. And the solitude, the cruel silence, 
struck Ralph with an acuter pain than any 
thing had yet done since his brother's 
death. 

He turned away and looked out through 
the open window. Over the woods where 
they had played together as little fellows at 
hide and seek, or sauntered slowly of later 
years, Cuthbert's arm around his neck, Cuth- 
bert*s laugh ringing down the glades, as they 
walked : — away to the distant moors, where 
they had spent so many summer mornings, 
80 many winter days, in happy companion- 
ship. Never had the woods looked so blythe 
to him in their flush of early foliage, never 
had the distant moors seemed to fade so 
softly into the purple of the sky before. 
The rooks returning to Lonsdale were caw- 
ing, as they had done every afternoon since 
he was bom ; the thrushes were singing with 
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excess of happiness from the sunoy gardens ; 
the pigeons, Cuthbert's pets, were dis- 
porting themselves in the court-yard ; tiie 
old peacock, Cuthbert's special friend, 
was strutting up and down in the moat 
beneath ; the Scotch terrier, their joint 
companion for years, lay curled up in his 
accustomed place outside the window. And 
over all this, hung the summer evening, 
brighter, bluer, more full of life than ever. 

And Cuthbert was dead I 

Ralph fell upon his knees ; then, burying 
his face in his hands, sobbed aloud. Sobbed 
for the first time since his brother's death, 
and with a natural boyish passion of grief, as 
only the familiar sights of home could have 
wrung from him. 

Cuthbert was dead 1 the old house deso- 
late ! his mother bereft 1 All that in his 
first stunned horror he had failed to realize, 
smote fresh upon the poor fellow's heart now. 
And with a thrill of self-reproach at having so 
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long forgotten his mother and her anguisbi 
he, at lengthy rose up from his knees, and 
prepared to seek her. 

Now, from the moment when the mind of 
this unhappy lady first received the shock oc- 
casioned by Cuthbert's death, another, and a 
still more fearful idea had taken possession of 
her — Ralph was his destroyer. Ralph must 
have persuaded him to go on the water, 
Ralph's blind stupidity have caused the acci- 
dent, his cowardice prevented him from risking 
his own life to save his brother's. She would 
never see him more ; she disowned him ; he 
was not her son from that day till her death ; 
she would never look upon the face of Cuth- 
bert's destroyer, et cetera. And as it was 
not especially beneficial either to the family 
physician, or to Lady Harley's female com- 
panion, that mother and son should be recon- 
ciled, I am afraid these good creatures did not 
greatly exert themselves in the ofiSice of balm- 
pouring. 

VOL. II. M 
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''The evil consequences you must really 
take upon yourself," said Miss Gri£Bths at 
the door of the bed-room, in answer to 
Ralph's agitated appeal. " I am sure dearest 
Lady Harley is in an unfit state to see 
you." 

" Unfit to see any one but me, perhaps^" 
urged Ralph. ''It is impossible that my 
presence can injure her." 

"But, my dear Sir Ralph," the doctor 
^g^iiy ''you can form no conception of 
the state of mind in which Lady Harley now 
is ; the-^the — extraordinary hallucination 
under which she labours — " 

"I shall judge for myself," interrupted 
Rdph, " the sight of her son may produce 
a better effect than you may imagine." And 
passing by them both, he walked straight 
into the room ; his face white and set, as it 
had been on that day, when be first saw her, 
after her illness long years ago. 

Lady Harley was for the moment in a com- 
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paratively quiet mood. Only she was 
moaningi as she buried her face in the 
pillowi in a way that struck right to Ralph's 
heart. He had expected paroxysm of tears, 
not subdued anguish like this; and sSUar 
walking silently up to the bed, he hung 
long and tenderly over her before be spoke. 

•* Mother r 

His voice was the only thing in which 
he resembled Cuthbert. And at this first 
trembling word, Lady Harley turned fiill 
round towards him, a gleam of wild hope 
lighting up her rigid face. 

'* Mother r he was too diffident to 
attempt) even, to kiss her, but held out his 
arms while the great tears gathered in his 
eyes. 

She was so startled at his appearance, 
so breathless in the mingled torrent of 
disaj^intment and mdignation that was 
ready to break forth at seeing him, that she 
could at first only falter out one word. 

M 2 
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« You r 

"Yes, mother/' replied Ralph, falling on 
bis knees beside her, and turning his pale 
face piteously up to hers. "How unlike 
him^ how unfit to replace him in your love, 
I know! but still your child; all that re- 
mains to you now; and ready to devote 
all my life and love to you. Mother, tell 
me that in your sorrow I may stay and 
watch by you, I will not speak if you wish 
me silent, but at least let me be near, let me 
feel that I am something to you ?" 

"Sir Ralph," interrupted Lady Harley, 
setting herself rigidly upright in her bed, 
to the utter surprise of the nurse, who had 
really believed her dying five minutes before. 
" How, after my commands, you have dared 
to force yourself into my presence, I don't 
know. In my agony you might have spared 
me this — on the day when my only child 
is hid from me for ever — " 

" Mother ! your only child." 
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"I repeat it, my only child. From the 
day when — he died — ^I cast you off for ever. 
You have been hard and unloving from your 
childhood. You were jealous of your brother, 
of his beauty, his talents. Great God ! of 
all that made him my idol. You lured him 
on to his death, you lost him through your 
own blindness or intention ; and in his death 
struggles when you could have saved him, 
you left him to perish, and thought only 
of your miserable life — as though that could 
signify — and now dare to present yourself 
before his dying despairing mother. Leave 
me, Sir Ralph Harley 1 do you think that I 
can breathe in the same room with Cuthbert's 
murderer ?" 

As Lady Harley spoke, her usually peevish 
voice grew louder and louder, until the at- 
tendants shrank away from the bed— even 
the old hired nurse turning up her eyes 
with horror, at hearing a mother curse her 
surviving son on the funeral day of the 
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other. But the polite doctor approached 
with a soothing movement of his hand, 
and taking hold of the young man's arm, 
whispered something about high nervous 
excitement, irritation of the brain, and Lady 
Harley b»ng quite unconscious of the 
meaning of her words. 

While his mother spoke, Ralph's face had 
changed ominously. All sign of the softer 
emotion of the last hour or two passed away ; 
the tears stood as though frozen in his dark 
eyes ; his features were hard set in their old 
" stubborn '' expression of former days. Her 
words had awakened the self-reproach which 
had never recurred to him after the actual 
moment of Cuthbert's death — the reproach 
that but for her might never again have 
awakened — they bad stirred up the remem- 
brance of his wretched childhood, of her 
injustice to him, of the difference she had 
always made between himself and Cuthbert. 
And if, while she turned away and pro- 
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nouDced him his brother's murderer, a fierce 
joy half shot through Ralph's heart, at the 
thought that now, at least, he had no rival, 
it was such, as under these circumstances, 
the best among us might have experienced. 
Yet it lay heavy on his conscience for years 
afterwards, with all the weight of actual 
guilt 

He pushed the doctor's hand away, and 
came round to the foot of the bed. Then 
he (bided his arms, and looked straight at 
Liady Harley. Looked at her just as he had 
used to do, when she was cruel to him so 
often as a child, when she had rebuffed his 
shy attempts at love, his explanation of his 
own faults. ** Are these your last words to 
me ?" he said at last. 

^ Leave me to die," she answered, turning 
uneasQy away from his steady gaze, '* I shall 
live a very short time to be a burthen to you — 
the slightest — excitement — might be fatal to 
me, in my miswable state. Yes, they are 
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my last words !" and she sank her face down 
upon her pillow, and began to cry out hysteric- 
ally that she was dying. 

" May God forgive you !" said Ralph, as he 
turned and left the room. 

" But, my dear young friend," urged the 
doctor, while he followed him airily down the 
stairs, " think nothing of it, I entreat. Under 
proper care, our dear Lady Harley will soon 
come round again. It is no uncommon case, 
I assure you, for grief to cause an unusual — 
ah — ^flow of bile. You must have observed 
that the whites of Lady Harley's eyes are as 
yellow as guineas. This acts upon the brain, 
which shows itself in the — temper, in short. 
Let me really beg you to think nothing of it, 
nothing at all, my dear Sir. For yourself — 
after your most sad and trying bereavement 
-—I should prescribe perfect change of air 
and scene. On the continent, say. For 
Lady Harley, rest from all excitement, and 
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vigflant medical attendance. And after a 
year or two, perhaps, I have no doubt that 
you will meet again with mutual and — and 
— increased affection. For the present, let 
me beg of you to think nothing of your 
dear mother's slightly — unusual — manner of 
expressing herself, and to believe that the 
whole circumstance is clearly traceable to a 
morbid flow of bile. No uncommon oc- 
currence, as I have had the pleasure of re- 
minding you, after these kinds of deplorable 
and ever-to-be-lamented bereavements." 



"Sir Ralph is a very singular young 
man," the physician remarked afterwards 
to Lady Harley's creature. Miss GriflSths, 
as these faithful attendants took their 
nighdy support of chicken and port wine 
together. " And evidently inherits the 
Harley madness, with the rest of that 
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charming famSy's peculiarities. Rushing 
out of the house, and swearing to stay 
abroad for years, because of the tempers of 
the flighty old woman up-stairs !*' 

"For myself," said Miss Griffiths, **I 
think it an admirable plan for dear Ralph 
to travel; and far better that mother and 
son should be kept apart, doctor, on every 
account — ^you understand me." 

The doctor understood very well, and re- 
solved to do his best to prevent re-union. 
But he said, with benign severity, that he 
considered it a sacred duty, '^ my dear ma'am, 
to pour in the balm of healing upon these 
lamentable, ah — cases of family discord, and 
unchristian want of natural affection." 

Whereupon, Miss Griffiths helped herself 
to some more port, and wept. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Whoever has been in Bonn on Easter 
Monday has, of course, made his pilgrimage 
to the Ereutzberg, and sympathized with, or 
sneered at, according to the bent of his own 
convictions, those hundreds of faithful devo- 
tees, who make the ascent of the Holy Stairs 
upon their knees, and crowd to behold the 
relics displayed within the little chapel. 

' Ten months after Harley quitted Lonsdale, 
be stood among the crowd of spectators on 
the hiD, who, in every different shade of be- 
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lief or disbelief, were gazing at the scene I 
have alluded to. 

It was a cold April day. The sky blue, 
the sun bright overhead, but in the air all the 
lingering keenness of a German winter, while 
the recent thaw had converted the ground 
into one vast pool of melted snow. The 
pilgrims were, however, as piously heedless of 
this, as of the fact that the same veritable 
stairs, to which they were toilsomely ascending, 
exist for the faithful who reside in Rome ; and 
pursued their way, old men, women, little 
children, most of them weary and footsore; 
but all with the same earnest expression of 
face, the same deep sense of respect for their 
devout mission. 

The ranks of the pilgrims were not exclu- 
sively filled by the untaught peasants of the 
district. Many a good burgher dame from 
Bonn was there, with Hans and Fritzel hy 
her side, and her two demure daughters in 
their new pink ribbons bringing up the rear, 
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their company-handkerchiefs folded neatly 
upon their mass books, their eyes cast down. 
The same daughters utterly ignoring, of 
course, the knots of students — white- caps 
and red-caps — who threw daring glances at 
them as they passed by, or made remarks, 
savouring more of admiration for the pretty 
feces than of reverence towards the pil- 
grims. 

Close beside the entrance of the chapel 
was a group of young Englishmen ; mostly 
students belonging to the University, and 
conspicuous, I need scarcely mention, for the 
good taste and wit of their remarks upon 
the whole thing, and the modest tone of voice 
in which these opinions were offered. 

Harley, who had made no friends and few 
acquaintance since he had been in Germany, 
kept aloof from these facetious young gentle- 
men, and pursued his own meditations in de- 
corous gravity. He was, at this time, too 
thorough an Englishman, and too completely 
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imbued with the conviction that all English 
institutions are the very salt of the world, not 
to look down with immense pity upon the 
benighted faith of any other nation. And 
having been brought up with the amount of 
religion that can be derived from learning the 
catechism, and listening to two services every 
Sunday, he really pitied the blind superstition 
of the poor people before him. 

But Ralph was innately a gentleman, and 
not any expression upon his face showed, to 
the crowds of bare-headed pilgrims around, 
that he considered himself wiser or better 
than they. Unlike most morbidly sensitive 
people, he was scrupulously careful of wound- 
ing the sensibility of others; and, when a 
small bell rang within the chapel, and every 
Catholic within hearing uncovered, or knelt 
upon the wet ground, Harley took off his hat 
with a grave respect, that greatly tickled the 
fancy of his witty young countrymen. One 
of whom was so overcome by his sense of the 
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ridiculcms, that be burst into a loud, prolonged 
laugb* 

** Poor fool !'' said a voice in English, close 
beside Harley. 

He turned, and saw a tall, ill-clothed, deU- 
cate-looking youth of about nineteen, standing 
near him, but looking towards the group of 
English lads. '* Poor fool 1" he repeated. 

** Sir !** cried Harley, colouring. 

<<I beg your pardon," said the stranger, 
looking round at him, ^' I hope that silly lad 
is no friend of yours, or I shall have offended 
you with my freedom of speech/' 

'* Ding, ding, ding.'' Again the bell rang, 
and Harley uncovered with the crowd. But 
the stranger remained erect ; his arms folded, 
and so singular a compound of respect and 
incredulity upon his face, as made Ralph con- 
ceive an instant wish to gain some closer 
knowledge of his character. This young re- 
buker of English Protestantism, who yet did 
not bow before the faith he negatively up- 
held ! 
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It was a face that in itself compelled in- 
terest, under whatever circumstances it might 
be first met with. The broad, massive fore- 
head, the mournful dark eyes, the thin, worn 
cheek, the refined parted lips, all gave a 
spiritual character to the exceeding beauty of 
the countenance, and made those who looked 
at him feel that no common mind lit up that 
frail boyish form. 

Poor Ward ! he lives so strongly in many 
a recollection still, that even this slight sketch 
will serve to recall him to their thoughts. 
None, who ever were familiar with such a face 
as his, will lose its recollection while they live. 
But to those who knew him not, it would be 
impossible by words to produce his likeness. 
No portrait is so difficult to paint as one in 
which the leading characteristic is expression ; 
above all, when that expression shines out 
from an ardent ever-changing mind like 
Ward's. 

He was poorly drest, as I have said, with 
no great coat or gloves, only a pair of worn- 
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out shoes to protect him from the half-dis- 
solved snow ; DO scarf or shawl to shield his 
chest from the sharp east wind. His visible 
poverty was another incentive to Harley*s 
wish to know him ; and after a few minutes 
had elapsed, he remarked — " This is a strange 
sight, if the actors are but actors ; stranger 
still, if they are in earnest." 

As commonplace an observation as might 
well be proffered ; but it appeared to chime 
in with the train of thought of the young 
stranger, who turned hastily round. " Ah ! 
you doubt their sincerity," he exclaimed. " I 
think you are wrong there." 

^'And their faith is sincere, though the 
stairs are a forgery," Harley remarked. 

" Forgery ! that is a harsh word to apply 
to any mechanism that assists belief," replied 
the lad. " We give bible-pictures to children 
in England, but we cannot be said to mislead 
them, when we do so." 

" No ; for we give them as a representa- 
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tion, not as the thing itself. But forgive me, 
if I am wounding your own convictions," 
Harley went on quickly. " It is ill-advised, 
to enter upon the subject of religion with a 
stranger." 

" Convictions !" echoed the youth, turning 
full towards him, for the first time, and 
almost startling Harley with his singularly 
animated expression. " My convictions 1 
why, I have none whatever. Are you an 
Englishman, and living in Bonn, yet have 
not heard of Gerald Ward, the apostate and 
atheist ?" 

** Ward I" exclaimed Harley, looking into 
the sweet boyish face before him, with 
unfeigned surprise, " Are you — *' 

" Yes, I am Ward. You d6 not wish for 
my acquaintance. Good day to you." 

But Harley followed him ; and thus abruptly 
commenced a friendship, which hereafter 
proved of the most vital importance to his 
own mental and religious progress. 
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It may be well briefly to trace the outline 
of Ward's life and experiences up to this 
time ; as, by doing so, the reader will possess 
a clearer view of the effect an intimacy with 
him must produce upon a mind like Har- 
Iey*s. And I would here remark that, 
in representing different phases of belief, a 
writw no more expresses his own opinions 
upon these subjects, than he sets forth his 
own history, when describing that of his hero. 
He is amenable for his artistic faults of re- 
presentation ; not for the questionable ortho- 
doxy maintained by his dramatis personse. 

Gerald Ward was the youngest son of a 
Yorkshire dissenting preacher, who, after the 
manner of dissenting preachers, Imd fourteen 
children, and nothing to support them on; 
consequently, Gerald, as the youngest, received 
scarcely any education whatever. 

" He loves his book, and has the gift o^ 
the gab,*' Ward, senior, would say, when 
remonstrated with upon the idle life he let the 

N 2 
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boy lead^ '^He wants no teaching to be a 
preacher," 

And his hard common sense was right. 
Gerald was one of those exceptional children 
who do want no -teaching, who come into the 
world among a rude flock of brothers, born 
of rude parents, but differing from them all 
in nature, mind, and body. With the mark 
of God's finger upon his forehead, with God 
himself in their soul. 

From his earliest childhood, the boy was 
singularly grave of disposition. He disliked 
the society of other children, and would fre- 
quently spend whole days and even nights 
among the bleak wolds of his native country. 
Silently brooding, amid the moors and hills, 
upon those questions which were destined 
hereafter to fill up his whole moral being, 
vainly striving to wrest some hidden meaning 
from the vague voices of nature, and to 
reconcile her even and unstirred contentment 
with the dark presence of suffering and 
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moral evil, of which his father's gloomy faith 
and terrible pulpit denunciations were per- 
petually reminding him. 

At sixteen, he was firm in his resolve of 
becoming a dissenting preacher; but per- 
suaded his father to send him to Germany 
for a year or two, before entering upon his 
vocation. The son of a neighbouring sur- 
geon had returned from Bonn not long 
before, and given such accounts of the 
excellent education he received there, almost 
for nothing, that Ward's father was not long 
in consenting to the plan. More especially, 
as dn aunt of Gerald's, with whom the boy 
was a favourite for his dark eyes, offered to 
give fifty pounds towards 'making him a 
gentleman,' and it was thus rather cheaper to 
his parents that he should go than remain. 

For some time after his arrival at the 
University, he continued imwavering in the 
faith to which he had been reared ; and at 
length, strong in his own powers, arrived at 
that fatal point for belief, when the mind 
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seeks out religious objections for the sake of 
overcoming them, religious antagonists for 
the sake of making proselytes. Chance 
threw him across a young Catholic, who was 
studying for the priesthood ; and who, with- 
out possessing one half of Ward's powers of 
analysis, or patience in investigation, had that 
ready flow of language, that natural elo- 
quence, which in early youth bear with them 
more seduction than any mere gift of intel- 
lect or reason. He encouraged the young 
Englishman to discuss, lent him books of 
devotion, accompanied him to the services of 
the church; and Ward, secretly hoping to 
convert his companion, complied in all this, 
with an overweening sense of his own 
superior faith, an ill-disguised disdain for 
any other. 

At last, bis friend persuaded him seriously 
to study some of the greatest writers upon 
Catholicism. He did so, smiling before- 
hand at any arguments that could be ad- 
vanced in favour of such a faith. But his 
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contempt soon vanished before the subtle 
logic, his fancy was speedily carried away by 
the poetic halo of antiquity, with which these 
champions of the old religion surround their 
church. He felt that a faith so defended 
must be, at least, a grander one than that 
benighted tawdry image-worship, which he 
had been taught to consider Romanism. 
He wondered, admired, venerated, and finally 
began to study Catholicism with the 
same sincerity of spirit in which he had 
hitherto opposed it. 

He became intimate, at this time, with 
several eminent Roman Catholic professors of 
divinity; who, hearing of the English lad, 
and what a valuable proselyte he was likely 
to make, paid him, for the time being, as 
much attention as though he had been an 
archbishop. Ward's mind was too strong 
to be cajoled through his vanity; but he 
respected the high moral characters of these 
supporters of the faith; and, under their 
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guidance, was soon deep in the mysterious 
doctrine of the church of Rome. 

His objections to her had been hitherto 
more those of bringing-up and English pre- 
judice, than of real knowledge : and he 
found, with actual surprise, that all the no- 
blest doctrines of his own faith were enfolded 
in the bosom of the Roman church. That 
the sublime maxims of purity, charity, self- 
abnegation, were even more strenuously en- 
forced by their priests, than by the preachers 
of the Yorkshire hills ; while the great 
fundamental truths of all religion remained 
the same in both. But Catholicism pos- 
sessed that perfect unity with herself, that 
* impossibility ' — so to speak — of doubt, 
which is essentially seductive to a restless 
mind like Ward's. Once within this tideless 
haven, it seemed that all disquietude of soul 
must be for ever set at rest. Once anchored 
to this unchanging rock, the dark waters of 
doubt should, for the future, assail him in vain. 
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" The right of private judgment," said 
his guides ; " at once dispenses with infallible 
teaching in the Chiirch. This abandoned, 
and you sap the very basis of revealed 
religion. For, what is infallibility but a daily 
continuance of revelation, a sequel to the 
same great love which first opened direct 
communication between heaven and man ?" 

Although, hereafter, a fearful array of ar- 
guments was to arise before Ward's mind in 
reply to these propositions, he was at 
present, in imagination, at least a Catholic, 
and strove not to refute them. The poetry 
of the Church, the beauty of her services, 
her tender adaptation of Christianity to all the 
needs and sorrows of common life, had won 
him, even quicker than his reason had been 
able to follow ; and, with very short delay, he 
was received into the Roman communion. 

Never was there a more sincerely ardent 
convert. Neither vanity, nor a morbid love 
of spiritual excitement had influenced him—- 
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as they do the majority of proselytes. He 
adopted his new faith, simply believing it to 
be the truest, the one true religion on earth ; 
and gave up every energy of his nature to its 
service. 

To become a Catholic priest was his first 
resolve. And after writing on the subject to 
his father, (who neither answered his letter, 
nor sent him another penny as long as he 
lived), he at once entered upon the neces- 
sary course of theological studies. 

The friend, who had been mainly instru- 
mental in first leading his opinions, was at 
this time ordained, and removed to a cure in 
South Germany. Now that he was actually 
a Catholic, and nothing more was to be 
feared from slackened attentions, he found 
that he saw less of his distinguished directors 
than formerly. As a natural consequence, he 
was thrown exclusively upon the companion- 
ship of his fellow-students. 

With sudden conviction, with bitter pain, 
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Ward perceived, at the end of twelve months, 
that Roman Catholics, whether priests, or 
candidates for the priesthood, are — ^like other 
men ! He closed his eyes, while it was 
possible to disbelieve; then acknowledged, 
with a burning sense of shame, that ill-con- 
cealed sensualism, avowed infidelity, open 
vice, surrounded him among his compeers, as 
they might have done on any of the world's 
highways. With all the sternness of a pure, 
young heart, he judged his fellow-students 
in a mass; pronounced them debased, 
worldly, and corrupt ! 

Well, after a few more weeks had past, 
this sense of unworthiness in the followers 
led him on to want of confidence in the 
faith. He found it difficult to pray with his 
old fervour, after listening to the scoffings of 
men who had been Catholics from their 
birth ; hard to regard that Church as the sole 
channel of salvation, whose priests-elect 
appeared the exact reverse of saved. And 
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SO, his blind respect once shattered, it was not 
long before the claims of his new faith came 
to be viewed in the same impartial spirit, with 
which he had, a year before, regarded Pro- 
testantism. 

While his misgivings were merely as to 
the infallibility of Rome, Ward indulged in 
them almost as a duty. But on the day, 
when a giant doubt of far other moment 
overtook him, he trembled at the result of 
his own search, shuddered at the terrible 
phantom he had himself evoked. 

In this merciless dissection of two opposing 
religions, he had acquired a fatal facility of 
disbelief. In uprooting so much of error, his 
hold had gradually relaxed upon the Tree of 
Life itself. And now, while he vacillated as 
a Catholic, he, for the first time, wavered as 
a Christian. 

Still, he was sincere to his professions, and 
laid bare his mind at once, and with perfect 
UQreserve, before his spiritual director. 
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Had this man been a Bossuet, Ward's 
doubts might have died at their onset. But 
his confessor was a good common-place Uni- 
versity priest, more used to confessions of 
boyish vice than of heterodox speculation 
from the students ; and the counsels he gave 
wera utterly puerile in a case of such vital 
exigence as Ward's. It seemed a very 
mockery to have to repeat Litanies as a pen- 
ance for his cravings after truth ; to be ad- 
vised to address St. Joseph, when his heart 
was crying out for proofs of its God I And 
despairing of obtaining succour from this or- 
thodox channel of ^ direction/ he returned to 
the light within himself, the private judg- 
ment he had once so deliberately aban- 
doned. 

It would be hard to paint the condition of 
one lately accustomed to the closely-consoli- 
dated doctrine, the varied services, the fervent 
faith of the Church of Rome, when thrown 
again upon the cold sea of speculative inde- 
cision, — ^feeling that return to his old belief 
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is impossible^ vainly hoping to find truth in 
any of those forms, beyond the pale of the 
Church, which he has so long pronounced to 
be false. 

This state was, however, a brief one for 
Ward, and a darker was yet to come. After 
wavering for a few weeks among the dying 
sparks of Christianity, that yet lingered in his 
heart, he applied the same arguments to 
revelation that he had already to the 
superstructure of the church, and was over- 
whelmed with the same profound sense of 
his own disbelief as a result 

Too much in earnest to cloak his scepti* 
cism, as a weaker or more worldly man might 
have done, he made no secret of his new 
principles. From the day that he was no 
longer ^ Catholic, he gave up his theological 
studies ; from the day that he was no longer 
a Christian, he never entered a church again. 
Abandoned alike by Catholic directors and 
Protestant friends, he spent his life in utter 
solitude; and, for two whole years, went 
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through an ordeal of such silent and an- 
guished doubt aSy I trust, you, reader, can 
neither picture nor recall. No vague belief in 
a Great First Cause could replace the tender 
human love of the religion he had lost. No 
triumph of reason could atone to him for the 
simple childlike happiness of believing. He 
had laid bare the flaws of evidence in every 
existing faith, but found no better hope 
wherewith to sustain himself. Of error he 
had discovered an abundance. He had been 
less successful in his search of Truth. 

Probably, it was well for him that he lived 
80 entirely alone during this time. Mixing 
more in the world, the common interests of 
life might gradually have absorbed his atten- 
tion — while his doubts remained unsolved — 
and Ward have sunk down to the level of 
his fellow students; his highest aspirations 
degenerating, like their's, into careless free- 
thinking, or the mere lethargic indiflference of 
modern German Protestantism. 
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But alone and searching for Him, no 
human being was ever lost to God, even 
when his own intellect the loudest proclaimed 
his disbelief. And in his long lonely even- 
ings, his sleepless nights, his solemn com- 
munings with himself, the faith of old days 
would burst again and again upon poor 
Ward, and, while he vainly strove to resist 
its influence, plead stoutly in his heart against 
its own infidelity. 

* Infidelity !' I use the word, lacking a 
better one, to describe his state, but feel that 
it is wholly inapplicable to him. His so- 
called scepticism was but a ceaseless yearn- 
ing after truth, a longing for belief, a crav- 
ing for communion with his Maker ; all as 
essential elements to his spiritual life as the 
air he breathed was to his physical one. 
The very combat in his own heart was 
evidence of God's presence there, and of His 
Infinity. • And — although unconscious of the 
fact in his agony of self-abasement — ^Ward 
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had never 8o truly witnessed Him in man, as 
in his attempts at denying Him in revela- 
tion. 

He had long since abandoned all thoughts 
of returning to England, and still continued 
as a student at the University; eking out 
his scanty means, by giving English lessons 
to such Germans as chose to pay for them at 
the rate of twenty-four kreutzers an hour. 
He neither smoke, drank, nor joined in any 
of the other amusements of student life. 
He had one room, at the top of a poor house 
in a back street ; snatched two hasty meals 
a>day at a neighbouring restaurant ; and, at 
the time he met Harley, was without an 
acquaintance in the world. 

The English residents at Bonn had, of 
course, looked upon him as an objectionable 
character, when he first gave up his own 
religion to become a papist. But when 
from this he stepped openly into the ranks of 
free-thinking, he was set down, without 
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farther inquiry, as a hardened and vicious 
reprobate. 

" It is a lamentable instance of what 
Romanism leads to," Mr. would re- 
mark to the English boys, who boarded with 
him. " And I desire that you will all look 
the other way, when you chance to meet 
this deplorable young person in the street." 

They might consort with * gentlemanly ' 
English gamblers, or notorious German duel- 
lists, who were in the * first set.' But the son of 
a Yorkshire methodist, living in a garret, with 
holes in his shoes, and professing infidelity, 
was a style of vice wholly inadmissable to 
Mr. 's code of British morals. 

So Ward, like many other penniless 
people, was left very much to himself, and 
on the Easter Monday, when Ralph first saw 
him, had thirty-six kreutzers in his pocket, 
and very slight prospect of earning more on 
the morrow. 

"Shall we continue this road?" said 
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Harley, after a time. "We are walking 
literally through water at present/' 

" Are we ?" replied Ward, with a long fit 
of coughing. " Oh — I perceive it now. I 
hope, you won't suffer." 

"Not I," said Harley. "Cold or wet 
never hurt me in my life. But you do not 
appear very strong — and — " 

"My shoes are not waterproof like your's, 
— true. But I find it makes little difference. 
I cough just as much at night, whether I 
have been exposed to the weather, or not. 
It is only a nervous cough, with slight fever, 
that has been hanging about me of late ; 
nothing of consequence. Look at the 
Sieben Gebirge now. Sir. How Lowenberg 
lies hidden among the mists, while the 
Drachenfels sends his red reflection quivering 
down the Rhine. This is my favourite even- 
ing view. Let us walk on till the moon is 
up, and you will see how well the mountains 
look in that light.'' 

o 2 
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He had evidently the wish of all consump- 
tive people, to conceal the nature of his 
disease; perceiving which, Harley remon- 
strated with him no more, and they walked 
on for another two miles ; then returned by 
a different road to the Kreulzberg. 

During this walk, Ward was the greater 
speaker of the two. Recognizing at once 
Harley's grave character of mind, he soon 
got upon the theme which, to himself, 
involved all others. And his companicm 
listened with the attention of one who, for 
the first time, hears an able exposition of 
his own vague unspoken doubts, and who 
can closely follow, where he has not boldness, 
or knowledge sufficient, to lead. 

Although not by temperament enthusiastic, 
Ralph, like Ward, possessed deep religious 
tendencies, combined with a masculine and 
vigorous |)ower of thought. Perpetually 
brooding, however, upon his own personal 
disappointments, his mind had never yet 
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been turned to other and higher interests 
than those connected with himself. And 
this new grand subject^ the relation of man 
to Infinity, which he now heard so fervidly 
set forth, actually startled him with its 
magnitude, its overwhelming importance. 
How small seemed the human love, the 
social distinction he had vainly fretted after, 
compared to the limitless desires which filled 
up the existence of this friendless lad, who, 
away from home and kindred, cast off by 
his own people, poor, struggling, sick, had 
yet a nobler ambition at his heart than any 
of those which animate the world's heroes. 
The attainment of truth ! 

Never was Ward more eloquent than 
upon this evening. He told Ralph of his 
departure firom his first faith; of his sub- 
sequent abandonment of Catholicism : of the 
conflicting doubts, the fruitless research, the 
agonies of soul, through which he had past 
since then. And all this with the most 
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entire unreserve, and yet modesty. His 
theme was that which warmed him into 
eagerness, even passion! not himself, as is 
generally the case, when we tell of our 
religious experiences. And by the time they 
again reached the chapel, Harley, who an 
hour before would have stoutly contended 
that all the world knows of truth resided in 
the church of his own country, now doubted, 
as daringly as his new friend, the exclusive 
correctness of any human deductions what- 
ever. 

But, unhappily for Ralph, and here lay 
the essential difference between their charac- 
ters, although he was as quick in advancing, 
as his companion, up to a given point of 
argument, he was far slower in retrograding. 
And a position, that Ward could abandon 
in half-an-hour as untenable, would take him 
months, almost years, thoroughly to examine ; 
contest inch by inch; slowly at last re- 
linquish. 
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This difference might arise in part from 
temperament. The nature, robust, steady, 
full of life, could afford more expenditure 
of time than that fitful, hectic one, whose 
days seemed already brought within a span. 
But his very slowness made every opinion he 
took up of terrible moment to Harley. 

Good grain takes steadfast root in such 
deep soil. Tares also. 

The course of reasoning, that for the 
moment Ward was engaged upon, was one 
of those fair-sounding inductive systems, 
which seek to prove the existence of a 
Beneficent Creator, by the material manifes- 
tations of him in nature. Then, after 
smoothly leading to the culminating point 
of all philosophy — the dark anomaly 
of creation, moral evil co-existent with 
goodness — ^fall back upon mere palliative 
explanations for solution, or put off deeper 
inquiry by exclaiming, 

" Thus far shalt thou go ; and no farther 1" 
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It was a kind of logic suited^ at that early 
period, to Harley's mind, and he entered upon 
it eagerly. But Ward saw the future flaw 
in the evidence, before he had half stated the 
argument. 

"After all,*' he broke off abruptly, as 
they neared the little chapel, " these are but 
words — idle words. Sir, and something 
stronger than reason within me is giving the 
lie to all philosophy at this moment. Look 
at the stars above us I Why, they cover 
every atom of the heavens. Our earth is 
one poor island id this rich ocean of space — * 
and I, the veriest weed lying weak and perish- 
ing on her shores. Is it to be believed that 
I have powers of reasoning, which shall bear 
upon the Creator of this Infinity ? That, 
while His creation is too vast for me to com- 
prehend, I can draw inferences respecting 
His being from its laws ? It is false. False, 
like every effort made by man to approach 

his God." 

« « « « 
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Clear, from the little chapel, rose the chant 
of the priest who was giving benediction. 
And then, as though in direct reply to Ward, 
the people sang out the old Sacramental 
hymn, " Pange Lingua." 

Both listened in silent attention to the end ; 
but Ward's face grew deadly pale at the last 
verse. 



••• ••• ••• ... ••• . 

" Et si sensus deficit, 
*' Ad firmandum oor sincerum 
*« Sola fides sufficit." 



"Is that the solution?" he whispered, 
grasping Ralph's arm ; '' the solution given 
by God himself, but from which I have for 
ever turned away ?" 
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. CHAPTER IV. 

The friendship, thus accidentally com- 
menced, remained unbroken between Harley 
and Ward. Being a Baronet and well-off, 
Ralph might have had just as many friends 
at the University as he chose. He chose 
none. He was asked out to dinner and to 
tea among the English, until they were tired 
of his refusals. In spite of his plain face, a 
great many pretty girls gave him amiable 
glances, whenever he met them in the Park or 
in the AltezoU. He remained heart-whole, 
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and the small community of Bonn was 
divided as to whether his misanthrophy arose 
from his shyness, his eccentricity, or his hor- 
rid scepticism ? 

For Harley no longer attended the English 
service ; and this, coupled with the fact that 
he and Ward were inseparable companions, 
and shared the same modest lodgings, was 
sufficient proof that he was given over to 
infidelity. 

Meantime he worked hard, not only at the 
metaphysical researches, which he and his 
friend shared together, but at modern history, 
modern languages, general literature — all, in 
short, of which English school routine had 
left him so entirely deficient. No particular 
ambition, no hope of future distinction, ani- 
mated Harley in his studies now. Unlike 
most young men who work with their brain, 
he was neither to enter upon a profession, nor 
aspire to public life. His fortune secured 
him from the former; his unconquerable 
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shyness and slowness of speech were bars to 
the latter. So, he learned for learning's sake. 
Partly, too, because he discovered that in this 
constant and healthy mental exercise, he had 
less time for morbid pre-occupation about 
himself, and the unhappy train of events 
which had so darkly tinged his early life. 

Every three months he wrote to his 
mother a cold common-place letter, hoping 
that she was better, stating that he was well 
himself; but no more entering into any 
details of his own real existence, the studies 
he pursued, the fnends he made, than if he 
had been addressing an utter stranger. 
Twice a year these letters were answered, not 
by Lady Harley herself, but by her physician, 
who was fast progressing towards more 
unlimited influence with this lady, than ever 
confessor obtained over female penitent. 
Englishmen vociferate loudly at the notion of 
priestly control in their household; but, 
perhaps, that of pet doctors in the nineteenth 
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century is to the full as powerful, and in 
many cases much more pernicious. For self- 
immolation is, at least, the maxim of the one, 
sdf-worship is the enforced rule of the 
other. 

Although Lady Harley was in the constant 
habit, either under real grief or mere bad 
temper, of predicting her own immediate 
dissolution, it was an event that never took 
place. She was one of those women to 
whom it is, humanly speaking, almost impos- 
sible to die. Delicate enough to take every 
imaginary care of herself, strong enough to 
be able to exist for yeafs without either air 
or exercise, requiring no resources but a 
female toad-eater to complain to, an attentive 
doctor to feel her pulse and enumerate her 
complaints. She disliked the heat of sum- 
mer, winter killed her, in autumn the falling 
leaves of Lonsdale were her destruction, in 
spring the east winds were her curse. But 
still she lived. 
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Her love, such as it was, for Cuthbert had 
been, with the exception of a rigid economy, 
the sole interest of her life. And now that 
that was over she relapsed into positive 
inanition. Her nature was too shallow, too 
entirely selfish, for even the agony of mater- 
nal bereavement to make a lasting impres- 
sion. Any human being, who can take 
to bed, and order calf's foot jelly under 
affliction, will, in time, get over it, and so 
did Lady Harley. But although her heart, 
being of stouter material, recovered from the 
shock, her intellect was never the same again. 
The suddenness of the blow, and the frenzy, 
into which she subsequently worked herself 
respecting Ralph, were too much for a brain, 
at no time much removed from imbecility. 
And, although her fierce dislike for her elder 
son, her conviction of his guilt in Cuthbert's 
death, rather strengthened with time, it soon 
became evident to her medical man that her 
memory was greatly impaired upon other 
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subjects. That, while she talked of the 
present, of her misery in her children, losing 
one by death, the other by his own unworthi- 
ness, she mixed up recollections of the past, 
and of her own girlish days of beauty, with- 
out being in the least aware of the incon- 
gruity. 

About Ralph's doings she never troubled 
herself. A very mean allowance, considering 
the ample fortune to which he was heir, was 
paid to him through their London bankers. 
When occasionally a letter arrived from him, 
she would just open it, glance over the 
contents, and without reading it, hand it to 
the doctor at his next visit. 

" You had better read it, doctor, at your 
leisure, and then answer it for me. In spite 
of all his faults, I will never forget that 
Ralph is my son ; and, although I would 
rather not see him, or have the painful past 
recalled, it is of course right he should know 
the wretched state of my health. Oh ! don't 
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think of reading it now, if you please; 
foreign letters tire me to death, and — and 
— ^yes, I was telling you, there were thirty- 
three officers in the room, and each of them 
asked me to dance four times, and the 
Colonel, Lord St. Maur, one of the hand- 
somest creatures you ever saw in your life, 
mistook me for the young Countess of --^— . 
You are not listening to me, doctor, you 
never do listen, while I describe my symp- 
toms. I wish a homoeopathist would come 
to the neighbourhood, that last tonic you 
sent me has done me no good whatever." 



With the exception of ten days, spent in 
London on the attainment of his majority, 
Harley's quiet student-life remained unvaried 
for more than three years. And these three 
years ripened his intelleot, and widened his 
views of existence, far more than the pre^ 
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ceding ten of English education had done. 
Removed from all actual gratification in life, 
he occupied himself in studying its aim and 
nature, as few men do under thirty (why 
analyze while we can enjoy ?). Beyond the 
influence of national prejudice or sectarian 
spirit, he sought for truth without affixing 
himself to party ; and learned to look upon 
the most important of all subjects with his 
own eyes — not through the coloured spec- 
tacles of other men. 

Mr, ' and his flock viewed him in the 

light of a very lost being, indeed, as persons 
in general do regard those who dissent from 
them in doctrine, or decline their dinners. 
What should they know of his hard struggles 
throughout this time ? of the dark phases of 
doubt and disbelief, through which he slowly 
made his way to truth? He led a moral 
life ; and did not come to church. He asso- 
ciated with Gerald Ward; and would pay 
attention to none of the young ladies. Sir 
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Ralph Harley was tabooed. When people 
won't be courted, the best plan in the world is 
to cut them. 

Personally sensitive he was still, and ever 
must be. 

Once— it is painful to be obliged to relate 
so puerile a thing of one's hero ! but I wish 
the reader to see Harley as he was, not as he 
should have been — once, Sir Ralph made up 
his mind, in an interval of graver resolves, to 
grow a beard. It occurred to him one 
morning, as he dressed, that it would improve 
his face to do so ; that his eyes being toler- 
ably good, and his features irregular, it would 
— and so on, through that delusive train of 
argument that does impel men, once or twice 
in their lives, to disfigure themselves in a simi- 
lar manner. For a week, his beard being 
youthful, the change was scarcely perceptible ; 
in a fortnight Ralph looked remarkable ; in a 
month hideous. Even Ward, who was 
utterly careless about personal appearance in 
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general, remarked one evening : " What 
strange changes are you making in your dress, 
Harley ? ah ! I see, you don't shave. You 
are right ; it will save an infinite waste of 
time, and of what consequence is mere per- 
sonal appearance !" which was a consoling 
remark, when Ralph intended to look better 
than he had ever done in his life before. 

He persevered, however ; taking his walks 
by twilight and in retired places, while his 
beard was in its earlier stages ; gradually 
showing himself more as it approached per- 
fection ; until, at length, one bright spring 
morning, Ralph decided that it was grown — 
it was a matured premeditated beard — and, 
in accordance with this belief, he dressed 
himself scrupulously and sallied forth; de- 
termined to read his own admiration, or 
otherwise, in the eyes of every young girl he 
met. 

That a man deeply engaged in metaphysics, 
and shunning all female society, should thus 

p 2 
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act, may be called unnatural ; but I can vouch 
for its being a fact, nevertheless ; and that 
Ralph, who had been discussing pjolemics 
profoundly with Ward and a German friend 
until two in the morning, now felt as flut- 
tering as a girl starting for her first ball. It 
was not vanity, poor fellow ! It was his youth 
making a faint outbreak from the cold ascetic 
life he led 1. it was his heart seeking to prove 
whether he, Ralph Harley (without the 
baronetcy) was a person so entirely beyond 
the pale of any woman's fancy as he had 
himself pronounced. 

He met a great many students on their 
way to lectures as he started. Ralph did not 
look at them. " Men are envious of each 
other ; their opinions are not worth having," 
he thought. Next came a group of servant 
maids going to market ; they did not even 
see Sir Ralph, for two military students passed 
by and utterly eclipsed every one else, of 
course, with their gay dress and their long 
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fair beards. Then he met some English- 
women, they stared at him as they went by ; 
but that aU the English were in the habit of 
doing ; it proved nothing. So now he was 
in the Coblenzer Strasse and walked quickly 
onward, awaiting the test of his charms. It 
soon came. 

At an open window, half hidden by a 
screen of trellised creepers, sat two girls, 
Germans of about sixteen. They were in 
high spirits, as it seemed, and looked more 
at the passers-by than at their work. Ralph 
slackened his pace, and felt that he blushed 
awfully, as he glanced up into the two fresh 
young faces. Both returned the glance with 
decorous gravity, nothing more. But when 
he had gone past, he heard a suppressed 
laugh. He stopped short. 

" Mein Gott, Elize ! Was fiir ein Mann 
war dieser ?*' said one. 

" Ein Englander, allerdings," was the re- 
ply. "Und wie garstig! Konig Drossel- 
bart der Zweite 1" 
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Whereupon, both young persons laughed 
with great enjoyment of the Englishman's 
ugliness. 

Harley walked home by another road, cut 
off his beard, called himself harsh names for 
his folly, vowed that he would leave Bonn, 
that he hated German women — all women, 
that their love was a delusion, and that he 
thanked Heaven for his plainness, which, at 
least, saved him from being befooled by any 
of them. Wherein he was mistaken, as the 
reader will very soon see. 

" Let us travel. Ward," he began abruptly 
that evening, when they were eating their 
frugal supper. Harley was too delicate to 
offer to assist his friend, and, therefore, lived 
as he did. 

" Travel 1" said Ward in astonishment* 
" Why ? We can learn as much here as 
anywhere else." 

** Learn ! Life is not to be spent in learn- 
ing for ever." 

" Not yours, undoubtedly. The last three 
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years, Harley, have been only an interlude in 
your existence — the phase through which 
most young men go before settling into the 
sober convictions of maturity— even now you 
feel yourself passing from it, and desire 
change. But these three years have for me 
been the closing scene of life. Travel ! I 
am travelling fast now to the country, where 
learning shall be knowledge." 

" Ward !" 

'^ I am convinced of it. I have not many 
months to live. With the sole exception of 
ending my intercourse with you, I am glad 
of it, Ralph. I long for the clear flame, 
round which I have so long fluttered in vain. 
I long to know all." 

Harley looked eagerly into the hectic face 
of his companion, and marked a shade there 
which he had never seen before. Engrossed 
by his own small vanity of the last few 
weeks, he had overlooked the rapid strides 
that Ward's disorder had been making. 
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His flesh was wasted now to the merest 
shadow, his hands looked almost transparent, 
as they lay weakly on the table, his eyes were 
filled with a light beyond anything that 
health can give ; Ward was dying. 

" You must have advice," exclaimed 
Ralph, " the best advice we can get for you, 
and then, change of air. We will spend the 
summer in Switzerland, and winter in Italy.*' 

"I have no money," said Ward. Then 
he added, perceiving the hurt look on 
Ralph's face, ^'But it would be a pleasure 
to me to accept your's now. A benefit, that 
can never be repaid, is the right sort of one 
between such friends as you and I have been. 
Switzerland — well," he cried, his face bright- 
ening up, ^* I believe I should like to see 
Switzerland before — the autumn, Harley. 
Those eternal snows, that infinite stillness, 
might teach us something, after all, that we 
can't learn here. And though I am weak, 1 
am not dying, you know." 
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" God forbid 1*' broke in Ralph. 

**I have still strength enough to travel, 
and I might rally under the new excitement. 
Yes, I wish to go. How soon shall we be 
off ? I have not very much time to 
lose.'* 

And he entered, with all the animation 
and hopefulness of his disease, upon the new 
scheme, even while he was thoroughly con- 
vinced that he should not live out the 
summer. 

" Get the map, Ralph. We will have 
no discussions to-night, except about the 
route." 

It was soon decided that they should start 
in a few days, stopping, as the season was 
still early, for a short time in Dresden and 
Munich, upon their way to Switzerland. 
Poor Ward appeared thoroughly to enjoy the 
project ; and actually improved in health so 
much during the next week, that Ralph was 
delighted with his own scheme ; and in his 
anxiety for his friend, speedily forgot the 
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small personal aoDoyance which first origin- 
ated it. 

On the day before that when they had fixed 
to start, however, an elder brother of Ward's 
arrived unexpectedly in Bonn. He had been 
oppressed, he said, by his employer in 
London ; in reality, had come abroad in the 
hopes of finding idleness at a greater pre- 
mium there than in his own country. So 
Gerald was forced to remain, at least for 
some days, to hear home news, and endea- 
vour to persuade his brother to return to 
England. And Harley, who, whatever his 
love for his friend, had small taste for his 
friend's brother, started alone for Saxony. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It was a warm summer evening when he 
arrived in Dresden; and he was soon glad 
to escape from the heated streets and noisy 
hotel, to the cool beauty of the river- 
side.. 

The Briihl terrace was as usual filled with 
the gay crowds of towns-people, who betake 
themselves thither to enjoy the fresh air and 
bands of military music. Innocent looking 
young Madchen were glancing at groups of 
officers, as they passed and repassed them 
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in their walk. Little flower girls beset 
Harley with eloquent praises of their fra- 
grant merchandise. Short-coated Kellners 
bowed obsequiously, and wiped imaginary 
dust from round marble tables, as they 
saw him pause irresolutely before the com- 
bined attractions of ices, and sherbet, and 
pretty faces. 

But, as usual, Harley looked only, then 
passed on. He was in one of his gravest 
moods this evening ; and, on reaching a re- 
mote part of the terrace, he leaned against the 
balustrade which overhangs the river, and 
gazed for a good half hour, without stirring, 
upon the scene before him. 

The distant ridges of the Saxon Switzer- 
land were shining in a very glow of ruddy 
light, while their dim recesses, where no ray 
could penetrate, lay shrouded in that myste- 
rious purple which awakens a hundred 
dreams in the beholder. Far away, the river 
had caught the crimson from the surround- 
ing diffs^ and could scarcely be distinguished 
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from them in its track ; but in the fore- 
ground it glided on into cool blue shadow, 
broken by many a white sail or dark gondola** 
like boat, whose long reflections on the glossy 
Elbe melted down softly to the shore be- 
neath. 

The songs of the boatmen, the notes 
from the bands on the terrace, blended not 
unpleasantly, where Harley was standing; 
and the June flowers from some neigh- 
bouring gardens filled the air with fragrant 
odour. 

Gradually the sun sank lower. The rugged 
head of the Bastei alone now shone in his 
last rose-like tints, while a fading brightness 
lingered round the base. Then this too al- 
tered. The purple shades, which before had 
only shown as faint streaks among the moun- 
tain gorges, increased and deepened. Slowly 
a thin mist gathered and curled up from 
the river; and then, even as Harley 
watched, the first pale star trembled out upon 
the sky. 
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It was just one of those times when all 
that is young and warm vrill stir within one's 
blood; andy for a moment, Ralph's heart 
beat with all this kindly beauty of nature 
around him, then shrank away from the 
reality of its own loneliness. In spite of his 
newly-acquired philosophy, poor lad ! the 
stars were as much heaven's witnesses to 
him on this evening, as 'they had been in his 
earliest childhood. In spite of his cynicism 
respecting women, a whispering voice was 
even now beside him, a warm hand upon his ; 
eyes, that made his own swim as he dreamed 
of those who were watching beside him. 

" My God ! if she were here !" said Harley 
to himself. And in that expression was a 
recantation of all his errors. He believed : 
he could love. 

^'Com'e gentil!" sang out a woman's 
voice close beside him. 

*' La notte' n mezzo April," concluded a 
rich low tenor. " Fornarina, you are actually 
growing sentimental." 
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" The saints forbid ! I was thinking how 
much better nature does starlight and all 
that sort of thing, than we do on the stage ; 
and how well the immortal serenade would 
sound out here." 

" Sing, it then." 

" Not I. It is for a tenor.** 

"f'ornarina, you can sing anything. 
Gome, don't be aflfected. You are dying for 
the little scene, and hoping some listening, 
dreaming German will fall desperately in 
love with you on the spot." 

A clear ringing laugh was the reply. 

" Yes, it is likely 1 should be obliged to 
resort to moonlight and mystery for that ; 
when every yellow-haired officer in the 
Saxon service, more than half of the Court, 
two-thirds of the officials, and one hundred- 
and-fifty Burghers, have declared themselves 
in a dying state for me ! Don't be silly, 
Alberto mio ! I will sing a stanza of the 
'serenade for my own pleasure, but you may 
listen." 
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And, in a veiled and most delicious, voice, 
the last speaker sang the whole of the 
serenade. That air so unrivalled in volup- 
tuous sweetness — subduing even in the false 
moonlight of the stage ; dangerously thrilling 
on such a night as this. 

"Brava! brava !** cried her companion, 
as she finished. " Fornarina, you never 
sang with such feeling in your whole life 
before." 

" Silenzio !" she interrupted hastily, as 
at that moment Harley turned slightly 
round, and the fading light, for the first 
time, fell upon his figure. " Some one was 
listening, after all! Come away, Alberto! 
this will be a fine thing to be talked about ; 
that I sing ballads in the star-light, and 
am sentimental with you^ above everybody 
else." 

And taking hold of her companion's arm, 
the person who had been addressed as 
Fornarina walked hastily away. 

All the conversation was in Italian^ which 
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Harley understood tolerably — although he 
spoke it 31 — and a greater feeling of interest, 
than he had ever entertained towards utter 
strangers before, made him look wistfully 
after the figures, as they vanished towards 
the terrace. 

"Lovers, probably," he said, half aloud, 
(pronouncing the word 'lovers' with that 
bitterness most persons feel, when using 
it). '^ Lovers! full of all the first fears, 
and fond quarrels, of their state. Yet, the 
girl's tone had small tremor in it, her voice 
was too untremblingly sweet, for that to 
have been her lover ; and, what a voice ! 
what freshness, what promise, in that veiled 
softness ! She treads like a young queen," 
he added, mechanically following a step or 
two in the direction they had taken. *' How 
different to the women I have lived among ! 
In that half-glimpse, too, I caught a Roman 
profile, a bust — " and Harley actually 
quickened his steps, and preferred the chance 
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of again beholding his new vision to 
philosophizing under the stars. 

The terrace was now brilliantly lit up 
with the coloured lamps of the different 
cafds and restaurants. Crowds of people 
were thronging around the open windows 
and doors; not a seat was unoccupied. 
And Harley walked to the extreme end, 
opposite the bridge, without catching a 
glimpse of his unknown beauty. 

"A pest on all women who sing by 
star-light, and on my folly for pursuing 
them r* he thought pettishly. " Here am 
I, pushing through this heat and noise, 
while I might have quietly enjoyed the 
moon-rise over the distant hills. I will go 
back at once.'* 

And he did so; but, strangely enough, 
kept his eyes upon every group, every open 
door he passed, and away from the moon- 
lit river to which he believed himself 
returning. 
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Just as he reached the centre restaurant 
of the terrace, a burst of merry laughter 
from four or five persons made him look 
round. And there, in the middle of a group 
of Italians, sat the object of his search ; 
eating ices, laughing, describing, and clasping 
her hands, all at once. 

So many men were gathered around the 
table, at which she was sitting, that Harley 
had only a passing glance of her. But that 
glance was sufficient. And making his 
. way stoutly through the crowd, he at length 
succeeded, by dint of much entreaty, and 
a bribe to the Kellner, in persuading an 
impervious-looking old German to give him 
a place at his table ; only a few yards away 
from the Fornarina. 

" What will the Gnadiger Herr take ?" 

*' Ices — wine — cigars — ^go to the devil !" 
was Harley's reply, as he gazed intently 
at his neighbour's lovely face. 

" Ices, wine, cigars, go to the devil !" 

Q 2 
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repeated the Kellner, after the manner 
of KellnerSy withdrawing in a run to obey 
orders. 

The fat German drew one ponderous 
finger from his bosom, and laid it slowly 
upon the table — the nearest approach to 
surprise he had testified for thirty years. 
He then fixed two immense pale eyes upon 
Harley, and never took them off during the 
remainder of the evening. 

"That is beauty!" thought Ralph. 
'* Could such a woman ever look at 
me?" 

The stranger had removed her bonnet, 
and displayed two great bands of perfectly 
black hair, falling very low towards the 
back of her head. Her complexion was 
dark; but the rich blood shone in her 
cheeks, and added lustre to her immense 
black eyes. Her profile, as Harley had 
already noted, was Roman; the upper lip 
very short, the mouth arched and partly 
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open. The neck and shoulders were those 
of a young Juno, the whole face and form 
the very perfection of sensuous beauty. 
She was narrating something, which evidently 
called forth a good deal of merriment 
among her companions ; and frequently 
turned to a young man beside her, as 
though bidding him confirm what she was 
saying. 

" Actually pathetic, were we not, Alberto ?'* 
Harley caught at last. 

" Pathetic ! the Fornarina pathetic !" 
echoed three or four voices. 

"You should give notice, Signorina, 
when one of these softer moods is upon 
you,'' said a young officer, speaking in bad 
Italian, ''and some of your victims might 
profit by the wondrous change. What 
would I not give to see you pathetic ?" 

The man, addressed as Alberto, here leaned 
over and whispered — something that made 
her smile, then look down ; and just as 
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Harley was again deciding, with no pleasant 
feeling towards the Italian, that they must 
be lovers, the Kellner stepped between 
him and the group, and placed his refresh- 
ments on the table. 

" One thaler, six good groschen, Gnadiger 
Herr." 

Ralph took out the money dreamily, 
and allowed the waiter to keep the change 
of a five thaler note. 

The fat German winked for the first 
time since he had been staring at him. 

" Who is that lady ?" whispered Harley to 
the waiter. 

" Lady ! which, Gnadiger Herr ?" 

« The lady, to my right.'' 

" With a daughter on either side, and 
her eldest son standing behind her chair? 
That is the Frau Forstverwalter Stem- 
berg — ** 

" No, no. The young lady close beside me ; 
the lady with black hair and a white dress." 
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"That! Ach, du Lieber ! The Herr 
must indeed be a stranger! That is the 
prima donna of our opera, the wonder of 
aH Dresden ; the Fornarina !** 



Harley remained in his place for an 
hour and a half longer, with his eyes 
fixed as intently upon the Fornarina's face, 
as those of the German beside him were 
upon his own. 

At the end of that time, this personage 
slowly rose, still looking at Harley, and stood 
for three minutes exactly before him ; finally, 
he relieved himself by ejaculating a long drawn 
•* So !" and, leisurely lighting a cigar, left the 
cafi^. He had spent quite an exciting 
evening, for a Saxon. 

His departure recalled to Ralph the 
lateness of the hour, and also that he was 
tired after his long journey ; but yet, he could 
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Dot bring himself to go before the party 
beside him broke up. When the Fornarina 
left, he felt that she must, at least, give him 
one smile, in reward for all his patience, 
although she had hitherto been too much 
taken up, even to glance in his direction. 
And, thus animated, he remained till 
midnight. The young Italian, meantime, 
consuming more ices; yes, and sherbet, 
and even small glasses of liqueur, while still 
her voice grew clearer, her eyes brighter, her 
laugh more ringing, her whole self more 
fascinating. 

At length, she rose to go — ^half a dozen 
young men rushed forward to assist her in 
dressing, one presenting her doak, another 
her tiny pink bonnet, a third her gloves, 
a fourth her fan; and, when ready, she 
passed Ralph, actually swept him with 
her dress, as she went by, and never even 
saw him! An indescribable middle-aged 
woman, whom be had not hitherto noticed, 
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accompanied her away ; and, after the men 
of the party had talked together for a few 
minutes, they broke up and separated. But 
Ralph perceived that the youth, whom he had 
first seen upon the terrace, went quicker than 
any of the rest, also that he took the same 
direction as the Fornarina had already done. 

" And so ends my three hours* dream,'* 
he thought ; ''just as all my dreams do end ! 
Gazing after that Italian woman, when I 
should have been sensibly sleeping in my 
bed." And, with no cheerful expression of 
face, Sir Ralph rose from his place, and 
made his way out through the motley dis- 
array of up-turned chairs and tables. 

He went in for a moment to the salle, to 
get a light for his cigar, and was waited 
upon by the master of the cafd himself. 
This gentleman was a Frenchman ; and, 
with the quickness of his craft and country, 
had singled out the young Milor, that even- 
ing, from among his crowd of other cus- 
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tomers. Had seen that he ordered refresh- 
ments without partaking of them, fee'd the 
waiter munificently, and stared for two 
hours at the Fornarina. And Monsieur 
formed his own conclusions. 

"A lovely night, Milor," he remarked, 
with a very low bow, as he seized a candle 
from the hands of one of the waiters, and 
presented it himself. 

"Yes," said Ralph, turning impatiently 
towards the door. 

" Monsieur has chosen an excellent time 
for visiting Dresden. Never have we had a 
finer June, more visitors, a better opera," 
Harley stopped short. "A better opera. 
In winter, the German company is also ex- 
cellent; but the Italian troupe which is 
now here, is considered the best that has 
ever visited Dresden. The prima donna 
alone would make the reputation of the 
corps. She was here this evening. Probably 
Milor did not remark her." 
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Milor believed that he bad done so, and 
the Frenchman resumed. 

"You must see her on the stage, Mon- 
sieur. Handsome as she looks at all times, 
you cannot figure to yourself what her 
beauty is there : and her voice and acting 
are fully equal to her face." 

He had bowed Ralph' to the door; and 
as the latter lingered there, looking up at 
the sky and half-whistling, but still listen- 
ing, the Frenchman went on. " I have 
seen many successes in my life, Monsieur; 
in Paris, Berlin, all over the world, in short 
— ^but that of the Fornarina exceeds them 
an.'' 

" It is a singular name," mused Sir 
Ralph ; " not her real one, of course ?" 

" Oh ! no. She is a Roman by birth ; 
and her real name is — tenez ; I have for- 
gotten it. However, no one knows her by 
it. Her sobriquet of * Fornarina' is so 
universal, and of such long standing, I 
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doubt if she would herself acknowledge to 
any other name. A Roman artist, when 
she was quite a child, discovered a singular 
likeness between her face and that of the 
Fornarina of Raphael, and bestowed upon 
her the title, which she has ever since kept. 
But I was speaking of the furor she has 
created here. Monsieur. As an abstract 
proposition, the Germans are a slow, phleg- 
matic, odious people; but, positively, they 
have warmed up before her beauty and 
genius. To my certain knowledge, half 
the young Saxon nobles have already thrown 
themselves at the feet of the Fornarina." 

" Ah !" interrupted Ralph hastily ; " she 
is like all of her profession and country, 
then ?" 

"Monsiear," replied the Frenchman, with 
the most decorous gravity; "I know and 
honour the scrupulous, the rigid opinions of 
your distinguished nation on these points. 
Let me hasten to add that you misunder- 
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stand me. Half the Saxon nobles have 
thrown themselves at the feet of the Fornarina ; 
she has laughed at them all." 

" Her inclinations lie elsewhere, probably," 
said Ralph. ''That young Italian, who ac- 
companied her to-night, seemed in her very 
good favour." 

" Italian — Eh, mon dieu ! does Monsiexu* 
speak of the slight dark youth, who hung 
behind her chair the entire evening ? Why, 
that was Alberto ! the first tenor. Of course, 
they are intimate, like brother and sister ; it 
is in the nature of things that they should be 
so — always playing together, rehearsing to- 
gether, and so on. But, an actor ! I suppose 
the Fornarina would as soon look at me. Hea- 
ven help me ! as at an actor. No, she has 
always borne the highest reputation ; and her 
admirers have been invariably from the haute 
noblesse — " 

Harley knocked the ashes from his cigar 
pettishly, and gave a sign of departure ; the 
Frenchman again saw his error, and hastened 
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to add, " The haute noblesse, Milor, and yet 
she has rejected them all. Whether she is 
looking forward to establish herself by mar- 
riage, or has as yet met no one she cares for, 
I know not, but — " 

" When will she sing next ?" interrupted 
Ralph. 

" To-morrow night, in the * Barbiere/ 
Monsieur must apply early in the morning, 
if he would secure a good place, for the house 
is always crowded on her nights. She lives," 
went on the Frenchman — looking straight 
before him, as though recalling the circum- 
stance for his own particular pleasure — "in 
the Schloss Gasse ; num^ro, seven-and-thirty ; 
with her aunt. Monsieur, I have the honour 
of saluting you," as Ralph walked suddenly 
away. " Monsieur, k votre service !" 

'^ Ah ! I have doubtless done the Fornarina 
a good turn," was his soliloquy, as he watched 
Harley's retreating figure. " He is as ugly 
as the devil, and as bSte as — an Englishman ; 
but has plenty of money — I knew it the 
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first moment I saw him — and is easily parted 
from it, too. He will throw her a bracelet 
to-morrow evening. Well, well, the For- 
narina is one of my best customers, and 
attracts half Dresden to my house. 
Young men never care how much they 
order, while she is talking to them. 
Poor Fornarina! I have secured you a 
hideous lover this time, at all events." 

And the Frenchman retired to those sweet 
slumbers, with which good men are -ordinarily 
blest; having first admonished the head- 
waiter for his dishonesty, in keeping back the 
over-change he had obtained from the 
Englishman : 

" Probity is one of our highest virtues, 
my son," remarked Monsieur, as he received 
the money, and put it in his own pocket. 
" I can forgive venial errors in the young ; 
but, dishonesty — never /" 
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CHAPTER VI- 

Harlet walked slowly home by the silent 
terrace ; occasionally pausing, and looking 
back towards the distant silver-topped moun- 
tains, or upon the river, which fitfully re- 
flected the few lights yet burning in the Neu 
Stadt. 

His whole thoughts were strangely dif- 
ferent to what they had been three hours 
ago. Like the sudden coming of a northern 
summer, the Fornarina's face had called forth 
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all his long pent-up spring of youth in a 
moment; andout of a coldness perfectly 
unnatural at his time of life, Harley was 
conscious that he had awakened to a new and 
irresistible passion. 

Not to the gentle dawning of a love, 
half-spiritual, half-human, such as in his 
sentimental boyhood he had dreamed of; 
but to a passion, such as a woman like the 
Fornarina could inspire. His pulse beat, his 
blood glowed, while he thought of her. He 
lingered to dream of her again ; to recall the 
rich notes of that serenade, and every word 
he had afterwards heard her utter; he 
thought of the smiles she had bestowed upon 
everyone but himself, especially of her low 
whispers to the young Italian behind her 
chair. And, uttering the reverse of bles- 
sings on that person for his handsome face, 
Ralph, finally, in his near sight, very nearly 
broke his own neck, down the flight of steps 
at the end of the terrace. 

VOL. II. R 
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The circumstance recalled something of 
common life to his mind; and he found 
his way through the deserted streets to his 
hotel — by some marvellous intuition, however, 
contriving to walk the entire length of the 
Schloss Gasse, make out the number thirty- 
seven in the moonlight, and gaze for half 
an hour at a dim light in an upper window, 
across which a female shadow occasionally 
flitted. 

The chamber of the Fomarina did not, 
in reality, face the street, and the candle at 
which Ralph gazed so fondly, on that first 
night of his enslavement, was the one which 
presided over the nocturnal toilet of the 
aunt. An Italian woman of fifty, with the 
general aspect of a dragon, and the beard 
of an hussar. However, it served very well 
as a beacon to his hopes ; and he returned 
to his hotel, to dream of that light, and the 
Fornarina, and his own nascent passion, until 
morning. 
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When he descended, at an early hour, after 
his hot unrest, his first care was to despatch 
a commissioner, to get him the best place 
still vacant in the theatre. 

" All the boxes were taken, and the Herr 
must be content, for that night, with a pit 
stall," was the reply in half-an-hour. 

Ralph did not care ; in fact, he had been 
so seldom to the theatre, that he scarcely 
knew the difference between the two; he 
was to see the Fornarina again, listen to her, 
during an entire evening ; he wanted nothing 
else. 

The day passed wearily. He could not 
remain a moment at home; could attend 
to none of the lions, when he walked abroad. 
He visited churches, and still heard nothing 
but one voluptuous Italian voice; he went 
to the picture gallery, and was ashamed of 
his own indifference to the finest gems in 
the world. His mind was conjuring up the 
dark^eyes of the singer, as he stood before the 

R 2 
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Madonna di San Sisto; and after rushing 
through the entire collection at a pace that, 
even for an Englishman, scandalized the 
Germans, who were looking at him, he 
returned home. By dint of writing a letter 
to Ward, walking about his room, anddining, 
he managed to get rid of the afternoon. 

The Dresden opera begins, as every one 
knows, early ; and, at a quarter to six, Ralph 
was in his place. He had dressed scrupu- 
lously, thinking perhaps the Fomarina might 
see, and recognize him, poor fellow ! and 
with the flush, that his new feeling called 
forth, still upon his face, he really looked some- 
what better, or, at least, less plain than 
usual. 

The house was literally crammed, and the 
heat intense. The Royal Family was present ; 
the boxes were crowded with the high-well- 
borns of Saxon nobility; the pit groaned 
with bourgeois; the stalls shone with uni- 
forms. But Ralph felt and saw nothing. 
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From the first moment that the Fomarina 
appeared until the final scene, he thought 
only of her. In the intervals, when she 
was not singing, her voice remained still 
present to him, to the total exclusion of all 
others. 

Handsome as she had looked in the star- 
light, the previous evening, she looked in- 
comparably handsomer to-night; in a low 
white satin dress, with a black veil in her 
hair, and all the mysterious appliances of 
stage art to her face. And she acted so 
well ! and received her honours with such 
grace I and smiled so sweetly to the different 
quarters of the house, from whence her bou- 
quets showered, that Harley's enthralment, 
if not complete before, was rivetted in bonds 
of iron by the end of the evening. While, 
of course, sure sign of such love ! he was 
utterly miserable already. Jealous of Al- 
berto, who looked as handsome as possible 
himself, and played the part of the favoured 
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lover, jealous of every by-word that the For- 
narina addressed to him, in the necessary 
stage whisperings (construed by Sir Ralph 
into real tenderness). Horribly jealous of 
every man, who bad a bouquet to throw to 
her, and was thereby entitled to receive one 
of her smiles in return. 

She performed, the following evening, and 
Ralph was in his place again. In the course 
of the day, he bad run all over Dresden to 
procure a bouquet of the rarest flowers for 
the Fornarina, and had demolished five or 
^ix, before possessing one that he considered 
worthy of a propitiation for his goddess. 

At the end of the opera, he stood up and 
threw it. It fell precisely at her feet, and 
the rare beauty of the bouquet evidently 
attracted the Fornarina's notice. She looked 
towards the direction, whence it came — Sir 
Ralph's heart beat violently — then she smiled 
with uncommon sweetness to a tall young 
ofBcer, who was standing close beside him, 
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and who quietly appropriated the mistake, 
and bowed to her in return. She never 
even saw Harlev. 

He left the theatre in disgust. Vowed 
destruction upon all actresses, upon all tall 
men, upon his own insignificant stature, 
upon his ridiculous passion. He determined 
to leave Dresden the next day. 

But, when the morning came, he reviewed 
it all more calmly. His wounded vanity 
took solace from the consideration, that, in 
such an immense crowd, it must be almost 
impossible for those on the stage to dis- 
tinguish any individual face — especially that of 
a stranger ; that the ofBcer, to whom the 
actress had smiled by mistake, was an ex- 
ceedingly plain man, only distinguishable 
through his unusual size, et cetera. Finally, 
he spent the entire day in forming new plans 
for becoming acquainted with the Fornarina ! 

Well, during eight days, Ralph threw this 
woman bouquets of extravagant price and 
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unique beauty, from all parts of the house, 
but never succeeded in gaining as much as 
one direct smile in reward. He dogged her, 
of an evening, when she walked in the Grosse 
Garten, or on the Terrace ; invariably con- 
trived to get a seat near her at the Cafi^ 
Fran9ais ; waylaid her, as she returned from 
the theatre ; but she never once looked at 
him. Perhaps she did not see him; per- 
haps she was so tired of admiration, that she 
could only condescend to notice those among 
her slaves, who were good-looking, or of 
known standing. However this might be, 
Alberto continued her constant attendant ; a 
crowd of young men surrounded her each 
evening, as on the first occasion when Harley 
saw her; and he was becoming very nearly 
desperate at his successive failures, when, in 
a happy moment of inspiration, he bethought 
himself of that very introduction, which the 
Frenchman believed he would adopt from 
the first. A bracelet. 
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"The innocent creature is tired of admi- 
ration, wearied of flowers/* thought Sir 
Ralph, " sick of verses," — he had actually 
written her a copy of bad French love-verses 
himself, and twisted it round one of the 
bouquets — ^* perhaps, some ornament, such 
as women care for, might strike her fancy 
better." 

And he went off, that moment, to the best 
jeweller in the town, and purchased the 
handsomest bracelet in his shop. A bracelet, 
whose diamonds and rubies were positively 
worth about half what he, as an Englishman 
had to pay for them. 

The Fomarina was to sing in the Lu- 
crezia that evening, and Ralph had al- 
ready secured an entire stage-box for him- 
self. He bought an immense bouquet of 
white flowers — orange-blossoms, tuberoses, 
jasmines; dressed himself with his usual 
plainness, but with the most fastidious care, 
for the occasion, and when he entered his 
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box late — he had tried going early too often 
— he fancied that the Fornarina, then in the 
middle of a duet with Alberto, looked more 
decidedly towards him than she had ever 
done before. # 

This was something to make him augur 
well for success; and laying the bouquet 
upon the front of the box, (the diamond 
bracelet artfully interwoven in its sweets, 
and gleaming like that serpent, which, we 
are told, is incidental to all love's flowers), 
he gave himself up to the full intoxication 
of listening to her voice. 

It was one of her best parts. She suc- 
ceeded better in depicting the wild passion 
of Norma or Lucrezia, than the tenderer 
love of Lucia and Amina. And Ralph, who, 
you must remember, had never been in 
love before in his life, experienced a perfect 
abandonment of happiness, in looking at 
her in the last scene. When, her face 
deadly pale, her dark eyes flashing, her 
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arms extended, her bosom heaving, she 
discovers herself to be her son's murderess, 
and denounces him, and heaven, and herself 
— in her fierce torrent of impotent rage — 
Harley thought what the love of such a 
woman would be; and was paler than the 
Fornarina herself, at the end of the opera. 

Although Grermans understand music 
better than any other people in the world, 
they are, proverbially, the least demonstrative 
in their appreciation of it : and, where a 
French or English audience would go into 
ecstatic spasms of enthusiasm, they rise slowly 
from their seats, and return home, without 
a word, to their supper of sausages and 
potato-salad. Perhaps not remarking, until 
the next morning, that the prima donna, 
or first tenor, as the case might be, '' hat 
gut gesungen." 

But even among this people of exquisite 
taste and slow feeling, the voice and genius 
of the Fornarina had created a furor, out- 
stepping the usual boundaries of natipnal 
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criticism. There happened, too, at this 
time, to be a great many foreigners in 
Dresden, . owing to the late marriage of 
a certain Italian Duke with u Saxon princess ; 
and this circumstance assisted in procuring 
her nightly ovations, which not a little 
astonished some of the good old habitu& 
of that decorous opera house. 

So, after the Lucrezia, she was called on, 
and appeared, led, after the manner of stage 
bashfulness, by Alberto; and received her 
plaudits with her accustomed excellent 
representation of girlish pleasure. 

There were not many bouquets this 
evening. The day had been so intensely 
hot, people had had no time to make or 
buy them, perhaps. And when Harley's, 
in its costly white purity fell at her 
feet, the Fomarina stooped and picked it 
up in a second ; giving Alberto one or 
two, she had already received, to hold for 
her. 

Sir Ralph's box was about the most 
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conspicuous in the house, and every one 
had seen from whom the bouquet came. 
Those nearest the stage caught the gleam 
of the jewels, and set him down at once 
for a Russian or an Englishman — the Ger- 
mans never committing these little eccen- 
tricities themselves ; Italians or Frenchmen 
not having money enough, as a rule, to 
be willing to throw it away. 

Whether the Fornarina thought so, too, 
or what she thought at all, is one of those 
fine mysteries, into which no profane specula- 
tor may enter. But she certainly became 
conscious, for the first time in her life, of 
Sir Ralph's existence ; and that, in a very 
sudden and decided manner. She turned, 
she smiled, she bowed, she pressed the 
bouquet gracefully to her bosom, raised it 
to her face, looked at it again, disengaged 
the trinket, and was finally led off 
by Alberto — his own face radiant with smiles 
— from the stage. 

Then every one looked at Sir Ralph; 
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who, although ecstatically happy, was 
crimson with shame at finding himself 
the object of universal attention; and the 
same obese Saxon, who had first witnessed 
his dawning passion on the terrace, now 
watched him intently from his own place 
in the pit; nodded his head thrice; and 
distinctly ejaculated " So — so — soh !" before 
leaving the theatre. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

However unworthy the object, or short 
the duration of a first passion, it must, from 
its own nature, change " all our lead to 
gold," and form a month or six weeks 
of strange unlife-like rapture; upon which, 
among the sober loves and better affections 
of after years, we yet look back with un- 
conquerable yearning. Regret, may be, that 
anything so false should have contained 
happiness so entire ; and that the love, 
wherewith our first Eve cheated us, should 
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have been so infinitely sweeter than any of the 
succeeding ones, into which we have vainly 
endeavoured to cheat ourselves. 

The next five weeks of Harley's existence 
were a dream. A blended dream of cloud- 
less skies, rippling waters, silent nights, 
moonlit terraces; hopes divine; jealousies 
unutterable I A dream, such as most of us 
have gone through once. All of us can 
laugh at! Few of us would decline to 
share. 



"Can it be five weeks, Fornarina? It 
seems only one long summer day.'' 

It is evening again. But, how different 
from that first evening on the terrace ! how 
changed the world is to Sir Ralph I They 
are floating down the river, about three miles 
from the town, in one of those gondola-like 
boats of Dresden — the curtains, concealing 
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the boatmen in front, drawn away in the 
direction of the mountains. The sun has 
long set. Light, floating mists give tenderer 
blue than usual to the sky. There is no 
moon. The air is still, almost to oppression : 
the w^ter so calm, that the stars shine in it 
without trembling. The faintest sound from 
shore — an evening bell, the call of a bird — 
reaches them with singular and plaintive 
distinctness. 

In the fading light, Sir Ralph can scarce 

discern the features of the Fornarina, as, her 
head leaning on her hand, she looks dreamily 
down into the water, as they pass along. 
" Five weeks already ! and life is so short." 
Ralph speaks very decent French; the 
Fornarina understands it as well as Italian ; 
so it is the language in which they always 
converse. 

" Short ? ma foi ! some persons' lives are 
very long, I think, Ugo ;" he especially 
liked that second name of his, as she pro- 

VOL. II. s 
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nounced it. "I have never been able to 
imagiDe what I shall do, when I grow old.'^ 

^'Tbe idea is altogether inadmissible. 
TheFornarinaoUr 

"Yet it must come, nev^heless. Old, 
and most probably fat, like the Aunt. And 
every day of my life unfits me more for such 
a state. What were you talking about? 
Oh, I remember, that we have only known 
each other five weeks. It certainly does not 
seem so long since that day, when you had 
the astonishing audacity to salute me on the 
terrace. I believe shy people, as they are 
called, are after all the coolest in the world.'' 

** Audacity ! Fornarina, you looked at 



me. 



'' Go on, Milor. I looked at you. And 
that — and the fact, that you had thrown me 
a pretty trinket the night before — wcto 
reasons for beginning an acquaintance in the 
open street ! Well, you cannot help being 
an Englishman." 
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" And have you never forgiven me for my 
presumption ?" 

Tbe Fomarina dipped her hand into the 
water, and seemed intently listening to the 

slight ripple her fingers awakened, as the boat 
glided along. 

*• Have you never forgiven me ?" 

" Tais toi ! I am dreaming." 

" What of? the last five weeks — and all 
their glowing mornings, and delicious sum- 
mer nights ?" 

If the Fomarina smiled, it was happily too 
daric for Harley to notice it; instead of 
answermg, however, she began to smg— 
some Italian canzonet, which her lips trans- 
fused into such liquid melody that Ralph 
desired no better answer ; and so, they floated 
on. Tbe very boatmen pausing in their lazy 
work to listen to the Fomarina's voice. 

" The first time I ever heard you sing was 
in tbe open air," remarked Harley, as she 
ended. 

s 2 
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" Nonsense ! I never sang out of doors, 
before you got me into the way of doing 
it." 

"With some exceptions, Signorina, and 
one was on that evening. You were walking 
at the further end of the Briihl Terrace, 
and sang the whole Serenade from ^ Don Pas^ 
quale.' " 

" Dear me, how singular ! was I alone ?" 

" You were not, Fornarina. Your friend, 
Alberto, was with you, of course.'* 

Harley could never allude to that unhappy 
tenor, without his voice assuming a certain 
shade of asperity. 

"Of course," replied the Italian com- 
posedly. "He goes everywhere with me, 
and I call that being alone. So, you were 
the dark figure that rushed madly at us 
from the shadow ! why did you not tell 
me of it before? how much did you over- 
hear?" 

" I heard nothing but yoiu: voice. I have 
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not spoken of it before, because — because — 
I have had too much to hope for in the 
future, ever to revert to the past ; even to 
the first time I saw you." 

"Not a bit of it. You can't bear to 
speak of Alberto, or anything connected with 
him, out of sheer jealousy. Poor Alberto, 
he is my very oldest friend." 

"So I should say, Signorina. You 
need not remind me of his claims upon your 
regard." 

"Ugolino, jealousy is at all times ridicu- 
lous; but it is unbearably so in your case. 
Whoever seriously contemplates entertain- 
ing a grande passion for me had better give 
it up at once, unless he intends being jealous 
every moment of his future life. Jealous 
of managers, actors, authors, reporters, the 
whole of the public, and the scores of young 
men, in particular, who come behind the 
scenes, and supply me with bouquets. Yes, 
I am quite sincere. And for this very 
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reason, any one solidly in love with nae would 
be miserable. Repent of your intention, 
before it is too late/' 

** It is too late, Fornarina/* replied Ralph 
gravely, "as you very well know. At the 
same time, I frankly say, I would never be 
content with seeing a woman I loved in the 
position you describe. If I were handsome, 
or different to what I am, I might feel as 
others do on such points. As it is, I give 
you full warning, I shall continue as I am 
now, exacting and jealous of managers, 
authors, actors, reporters, and all the re- 
mainder of your long list.'' 

" You are decided on that point ?" 

"PerfecUy." 

" Poor Ugolino !" patting his cheek, " well, 
you shall be jealous, if you like. You shall 
have troisieme r61e." (Troisi&me r61e, 
in theatrical language, including traitors, 
jealous husbands, and all other unhappily 
odious persons.) '*It is a misfortune for 
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yourself, that you will take everything so 
tragically ; but it is part of your misanthropic 
British nature, I suppose." 

Harley was not Jialf-satisfied, and began 
to whistle ; the Fornarina to sing. She was 
coming to a very prompt decision for the 
future, while she did so. 

" When is your engagement over here ?'* 
said Ralph abruptly. 

" My engagement ! how you startled me ! 
It is over, this week ; or rather, it is over 
already. These few last nights are a new 
arrangement, that I have entered into par 
complaisance." 

" And what shall you do then ?" 

" Well, there is some talk of our going 
to St. Petersburg, for next winter. In the 
autumn, probably, we shall make a tour, — 
Munich, Berlin, Hamburg ; perhaps, Paris." 

" Have you ever been to Switzerland, 

Fornarina ?'* 

''Never — what am I talking about? of 
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course, I have ; dozens of times. Shall I 
ever forget my last dreadful voyage across 
the Simplon, after a fall of snow? Happily, 
the greater part of it was during the night, 
and though we could not sleep, we were 
spared seeing the horrible snow and cold 
around — " 

" We, you were not alone, then ?" 
" Of course, not. Alberto, Ihe aunt, and 
myself; the usual party. I believe we should 
have died of cold and hunger, if the 
aunt, good soul ! had not provided us 
with an excellent pat^, some Bologna 
sausages, and two bottles of Maraschino, 
which we consumed in the dark. Laughing 
a tout rompre, when I devoured half a sausage, 
in mistake for a roll; and Alberto poured 
that delicious Maraschino into the aunt's 
bonnet. Bon dieu! we amused ourselves 
well; even over that old wretch of a 
Simplon !" 

*'And these are your recollections of 
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Switzerland!" said Harley, with temper. 
" Have you no daylight visions of mountains, 
or glaciers, as a counterpart to sausages and 
Alberto ?" 

"Yes, I've seen them all. But you 
know, I * do * so much scenery in my pro- 
fession, that I get rather sick of it. I like 
a night like this. The mere gliding of the 
boat is pleasant. The still hot air puts 
one to sleep, and reminds me of Italia. 
But glaciers, and mountains, and having to 
praise them — of a morning, too ! is what I 
could not stand.^' 

" Fomarina, you are affecting indifference. 
Do you mean to say, that you would 
not like to witness a mountain thunder- 
storm ?" 

"Thunder-storm! heaven forbid! 1 hate 
thunder ; and when I am obliged to perform 
in any of these German operas, with ghosts 
and red fire, and stage-thunder in the last 
act, am sure to have the migraines all the next 
day. Take me, as I am, Ugolino; I can- 
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not be sentimenta], at any price, what- 
ever." 

She was so exceedingly attractive at this 
moment — speaking low, an odorous rich- 
ness stealing from her unbound hair, her 
face upheld to Ralph's — ^that he was quite 
content to do, as she bade him ; and, leaving 
all subjects on which their opinions could 
possibly differ, they continued whispering — 
she looking at the stars, he at her — until the 
sudden sound of voices, and gleams of light, 
told them that they had reached the Bruhl 
terrace.'* 

" Wake up, ma tante," said the For- 
narina, shaking something within the curtains. 
** We are in Dresden." 

For, greatly to Ralph's disgust, [no ex- 
cursion would the Fomarina take, no after- 
noon drive to the Grosse Garten, or Lin- 
kische Bad ; no moonlight row on the Elbe, 
no night stroll on the terrace, without that 
unwearying ' Aunt.' 

She was certainly the very created model 
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of all duennas. Could be deaf, dumb, blind, 
asleep, or fall into any other suspension of 
consciousness, at any moment, for any length 
of time. The effect of long practice, pro- 
bably; she had been Aunt to four other 
young ladies, before the Fornarina. Still, 
she was there; and this kind of stage- 
propriety, carried into common life, and 
applied exclusively to himself, was some- 
thing intolerably disgusting to Ralph. 

For the Fornarina would walk, row, or 
drive, at any hour, and alone, with Alberto. 

" He is an actor,*' she explained ; " of my 
own class — may be my cousin, brother, 
intended husband; no one thinks anything 
of our being together. But you are quite 
autre chose. An English Milor, too; it is 
even worse than a German. No, I can- 
not compromise myself to such an extent, 
Ugo.'* And, with an extremely bad grace, 
be bad been obliged to submit. 

The Aunt awoke very wide immediately ; 
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for she was as quick in recovering, as in 
losing, her different faculties ; and protested, 
with a slight yawn, that they had spent a 
delightful evening, and she had no idea it 
was so late. 

They soon reached the landing-place, 
where Ralph assisted the Aunt to land; 
then, very tenderly lifted out the Forna- 
rina. 

" 1 may see you home ?" he whispered. 

" Not to-night, amico mio. As there is 
no opera, the streets will be all crowded 
with loiterers ; and you have been seen with 
me so often, of late." 

*' To-morrow morning, then ?" 

" All to-morrow, we shall be particularly 
engaged — the tante and I — something we 
must do. I shall not see a soul, or leave 
the house the whole day." 

"Saturday, then?" 

" Oh, — yes — Saturday — and till then, 
a rivederla." 
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She took the Aunt's arm, drew dowa her 
veil, and was quickly lost to sight amid the 
crowd about the bridge. 

Ralph stood looking after her, suddenly 
seized with one of his abstracted moods, and 
never even thinking of following them ; but 
with a dim perception that there had been 
something hesitating in the Fornarina's last 
words. 

Poor Sir Ralph ! 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

The next day, and the next, weighed 
heavily on him. He wrote numberless 
small and very tender notes to the Fornarina, 
which he left himself at her lodgings ; this, 
however, filled up but a small space in the 
long forty-eight hours he had to pass without 
her. And on the evening of the second day, 
as too weary to go out, too restless to read, he 
walked up and down his solitary room, he 
asked himself, with a kind of start, if this 
woman had indeed become so necessary to 
him ? His life would undoubtedly not flow 
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on for ever with that of the Fornarina. How 
would he bear an eternal separation, when a 
two day^' absence from her made existence 
seem a blank ? 

" Need there be this separation ?" was the 
next insidious whisper of his heart. " Among 
the milk-and-water young ladies at home, 
shall I ever find a woman so likely to make 
me happy, as the glorious, impulsive Forna- 
rina r 

Fortunately for Sir Ralph, this new in- 
spiration arose when he was alone, and the 
hour was too late for him, even, to indite any 
more notes that evening. However little she 
might care to retain him as a friend, the 
world holds no actress, who would refuse a 
man of fortune for a husband ; let him be 
as ugly as sin, and as mute as the 
Speaker 1 

Well, Harley lay awake half the night, 
thinking of the Fornarina ; and dreamed of 
her, the other half, as Lady Harley. I am not 
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sure that the first idea was not the pleasanter 
of the two. However, he rose with eagerness, 
at eight o'clock, to go and ask her opinion 
upon the subject — running to the flower- 
market, on his way, to procure a great bunch 
of orange blossoms, for which he paid 
three shillings ; the German value being 
about three half-pence. 

With these orange-blossoms in his hand, 
and the dreams of the night in his heart, 
Sir Ralph felt quite like a bridegroom, as he 
walked up the well-known stairs at the 
Fomarina's. He coloured mih the graceful 
shame, that most sensible men sustain in that 
character, when Nettchen, the old German 
servant of the house, met him on the 
landing. 

" Is the Fraulein at home, Nettchen ?" 

'* Wie beliebt ?" 

** Is the Fraulein at home ? of course, she 
is — say, I am here, and — '' 

" The Fraulein,'^ observed Nettchen, in the 
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tone of one making a common-place reaMu*ky 
"is not at home.'* 

"Oh!" Ralph breathed more freely; his 
happin^s was suspended for half an hour 
or so. " When will she return ?" 

" That know I not ;" remarked Nettchen, 
seizing her broom, and beginning to sweep 
vigorously. " Would the Herr like to step 
in?'' 

The Herr stepped in, and saw ; — empty 
rooms, empty chairs and tables. All the 
Fornarina's pretty knick-knacks gone: her 
flowers, her embroid^y, herself. Remains of 
cords, old torn-up labels upon the floor, 
betokened departure. 

" Nettchen 1" 

"Wiebeliebt?" 

" What the does this mean ? where 

are they ! where is she ?" flinging down the 
orange flowers into a heap of rubbish beside 
him. 

"The Fraulein is gone," said Nettchen, 
collectedly ; " the Aunt also." 

VOL. II. T 
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"When? where? how?" 

"At half-six this morning; to Ham- 
burg ; in a droschka." 

Nettchen picked up the bouquet, wiped 
it with her apron, and presented it to 
Ralph. 

" The Herr has dropped his flowers," she 
observed. 

Whereupon Harley, whose rage was rising, 
made use of an £nglish ejaculation, which 
Nettchen misconstrued into further inquiries 
about the " Dame ;'* and respectfully laying 
the orange flowers on the table, she volun- 
teered the remark that they had a very fine 
day for their journey. 

" And who went with them ?" cried Harley, 
with frantic jealousy. He felt, now that she 
was gone, that he idolized the Fomarina; 
would have married her that very mommg, 
that very moment. "Who went with 
them ?" 

"No one, no one, except — ^but he is 
nothing." 
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"Go on, woman." 

" Except the other singer, the Italian with 
dark eyes — Du Lieber ! How hot the Herr 
appears ! Will he rest himself awhile ?" 

Hot ! he was suffocating. To be deceived, 
tricked like a school boy. At the very time, 
too, when in his generosity he had thought 
of marrying her. Fool that he had been, to 
believe that any woman could love him ! 

" And no message ? no letter ?" he asked, 
in German, which fury rendered unintel- 
ligible. " No word of any kind for me ?" 

Nettchen smiled blandly, then shook her 
head. 

"Would the Gnadiger Herr speak Ger- 
man ? she knew no English." 

" Haben — Sie — Brief?" repeated Harley 
with fierce terseness. Passion is unjust ; he 
could have strangled that placid old Saxon, as 
she stood. " Brief— Brief— Brief !" 

" Ya, so ! now understand I. Ein Brief, 
— ei ! ei ! where, in Gottes Namen, have I 
put it ?" 

T 2 
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She searched her pockets, she dived into the 
hideous recesses of a yeUow kerchief, pinoed 
across her bosotn, she felt her hair, she 
looked into her shoes, which, for convenience, 
she had taken off while she cleaned. Then 
she called up Carl the Hausknecht, to know 
if he had seen the Fraulein's letter; and 
they both searched for it among the 
furniture, in a calm sort of manner, and 
pausing to talk upon indifferent subjects, 
with the most utter disregard to Harley's 
presence. 

*' She gave me three thalers at parting,'' 
said Carl. '^ Heaven send her to lodge here 
again !*' 

"And me four thalers twenty," said 
Nettchen ; " and Herr Alberto, a thaler, and 
a shake of his hand. They are lovers, Carl, 
thereof am I assured." 

Harley was very nearly mad. 

At last, among a heap of the Aunt's curl 
papers, the letter was found ; and, in rather 
a greasy state from contagion, handed to 
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Sir Ralph. It was directed to " Milor Harley 
Baron Esq./* in the Fornarina's delicate long 
hand-writing, and he tore it open on the 
spot. She might vouchsafe explanation; 
might ask him to follow her. 

It was written in French^ very prettily 
expressed^ and commenced by saying " how 
pleasant their friendship had been, how 
much she regretted that it was ov^! It 
was a triste thing, saying adieu ; and there- 
fore, by an innocent deception, she had 
avoided it. Would he forgive her ? 

" Sir Ralph had a noble heart — a nature 
loyal and scrupulous. He was too good 
for her. She had long been oppressed with 
a sense of her own inferiority, and therefore 
—she left him/* 

[She had made an engagement for two 
months at Hamburg, on very advantageous 
terms.] 

'^ Some day, enfolded in the pure bonheur 
de famille of an English baron, with an 
English wife and numerous children around 
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him, he would bless this day — ^yes, though 
she wrote it in tears and anguish^ she must 
repeat it — bless it ! 

"Their continued friendship," she added, 
" would have brought misery to them both. 
He had told her, he should be continually 
jealous. She felt she should never become 
circumspect Let both look upon their 
acquaintance as a dream, which from the 
first was destined not to last. 

" She returned him his notes and a lock 
of his hair — for, although she was fickle^ 
she was not false^ and her feelings of honour 
were equal to his own. 

" Would he burn her*s — and forgive her ? 
Hoping the day would arrive, in which it 
should be in her power to be of service to 
him, 

" She was his friend, 

"The Fornarina.*' 

"P.S. A thousand things on the part 
of the Aunt." 
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Harley flew down the staircase, at a rate 
which astonished Carl and Nettchen. 

" Such are Englander !" said the first. 

" He has upset my pitcher," remarked 
the second. "And we have one hundred 
and fifty-six stairs to the third floor." 

And then they forgot him. 

He passed that day in the fever of dis- 
appointment, which every one deceived in 
love has known ; and which is no less bitter, 
although somewhat sooner over, perhaps, 
when the object is an unworthy one. It 
was a new phase in his inner life ; probably 
the one which swayed it deepest, although 
he had only known the Fornarina six weeks ; 
and she was only an actress. It strengthened 
his cynicism about love, in general, con- 
firmed his belief that it would never be 
genuine for himself. And he was not yet 
two-and-twenty ! 

Towards evening he grew somewhat cooler, 
and opened the note once more. 

I believe what smote him most, was the 
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sight of his own handwriting back again. 
It is like seeing a ball-room in the grey 
light of morning, to review one's love-letters 
in cold blood, and when the love itself is 
broken off. He only read one, and it 
seemed simply idiotic. So he tore it, and 
its score or two of fellows — verses, some of 
them — ^into homoeopathic atoms, whidi he 
threw through his open window into the street. 

A German lady, returning from a coffee- 
party, felt them flutter down upon her 
face; and thought some one was i^ucking 
fowls; and what fools they must be to 
waste the feathers ! 

** Still, it was delicate to return 
them," thought Harley, as he sent the last, 
and the lock of hi^ hair into the darkness. 
" Some women wbuld have kept them to 
laugh over with my successor.*' 

Very delicate, indeed. But, as she was 
returning love-tokens, it might have been 
well to enclose th6 substantial, as well as 
the worthless ones. 
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His love-letters he destroyed; but a 
turquois ring, a cameo brooch, a serpent 
bracelet, a diamond tiara, and several other 
pieces of jewellery, did Sir Ralph Harley 
never more see. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Ward arrived in Dresden two days later. 

He had been a month in making his brother 
see that there is no greater field for idleness 
abroad than at home ; and after his departure 
had been laid up, for some days, with a severe 
inflammatory attack on the chest, the result 
of a long chill walk, with which he celebrated 
his first night of renewed fi*eedom. 

Ralph was shocked with the change in his 
friend's face. While he had merely past fi*om 
boyhood to maturity, bought wholesome know- 
ledge of the world in a five weeks' dream of 
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passion, Ward had loosened his last weak hold 
on life itself; had well-nigh reached the 
solemn fruition of his whole life's desires. 

" Am I so altered ?" cried the poor fellow, 
hastily ; reading the truth on Harley's mourn- 
ful face. 

"You are changed, Gerald. You have 
been worse than you told me in your letters." 

" Yes, I was very nearly gone. One night 
I believed myself dying — '* 

"And the doctors?" interrupted Harley. 
•*Who was with you? who took care of 
you ?" 

" Oh, no one," answered Ward, with his 
quiet smile, " I have no faith in doctors, you 
know, and sent for none of them. The Haus- 
frau brought me water twice a day ; her little 
daughter, flowers : I was very well oflF. What 
have you been doing all this time in Dresden ? 
You are looking better than when you started ; 
stouter, older. Tell nae how you have 
Uved ?" 



M 
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Ralph told him thai evening; and Ward 
listened attentivelj. Unlike some very excel- 
lent peofde, he was unselfish to the last, and 
could talk with cheerfulness, for his friend's 
sake, about the world that he had done with. 

" How could she reject you, Ralph ?" was 
his remark, when the story was told. ^ She 
will find no love like yours again." 

" That is your opinion, Gerald. Unfortu- 
nately, no woman wiH ever see me as you do. 
Let us never mention the ridiculous sub- 
ject of my love-feilure again.** 

They never did. During the short space 
they were still together, the thoughts of both 
were wholly centred upon those great ques- 
tions, which from the first had formed the 
strong connecting interest in their friendship, 
-—questions growing daily dearer now to the 
quickened p«rcq)tions that coming death 
lent Ward. 
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'^ I hear old voices about me again, Ralph. 
Not cbantings of priests, not discussions upon 
doctrine, not hard convictions of my own * pure 
reason/ but the familiar voices that have 
so long been lost to me ; the loving sounds 
of nature, that have at length got back their 
meaning/' 

They had left their boat, and from the 
shore of Lake Constance were watching 
the sunset, as Ward spoke. The mellow air 
has all the hush of early autumn : the moun- 
tain-ashes, which overhang the lake, let fall their 
crimsoned leaves in silence on its breast : the 
sheep-bell, from lone and far-off pastures, seems 
rather to increase than break the stillness; 
across the waveless Bodensee, the flushed Alps 
he reflected as on burnished steel. Sir Ralph 
is standing, his arms folded, his features grave 
and thoughtful, as he gazes down the lake ; 
Ward has taken his place beneath a little 
stone cross on the bank, on which are rudely 
carved the words, " O Spes Unica." His 
ladie rests among the long summer grasses at 
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its foot ; his face, dyed in the sunset radiance, 
has on it an expression of full and childlike 
peace. 

" O Spes Unica," has he found Thee now ? 

" And this meaning, dear Gerald ?" said 
Ralph. " The meaning of these voices ?'* 

Ward made no direct reply, but after a 
• space went on ; " They spoke to me while I 
was a Catholic, although not so plainly as they 
do now. At earlv mass, when the fresh flow- 
ers stood on the altar, at night, when the great 
stars shone through the painted window above 
the Virgin, they spoke to me. (How wrongly 
we have called that a time of error, Ralph, by 
the way. No seeking of truth is error, until 
you discover it to be so. Faith, while it lasts, 
is truth.) During the last four years, they have 
been silent. But now, nature is kind to me 
once more. I hear her voices distinctly ; 
and for the last time !" 

" And you are happy, Gerald ?" 

" Happier than I thought life could have 
made me, a few months ago. After so much 
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of hopeless research and vague specula- 
tioD, think what it must be to feel God ! 
You will awaken to this, one day ; not 
through the intuition of death, but in the 
sober convictions of mature life ; and when 
that time comes, you will know what happi- 
ness mine is now. I have come up, like a 
miner from his dark work, into the warm light 
of day. The sun, strong reason kept me 
from, is shining upon my feebleness. Ralph I 
dying is more life-like than my living has 
ever been." 



The physician, whom Harley forced him to 
consult in Dresden, had said that Ward 
might linger on a few more weeks; might 
die at any hour. If he wished to travel, he 
could do so, it would not hurt him now. 
When his death came, it would be softly and 
without pain. He would remain up pro- 
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bably to the last, and then die without a 
struggle. 



So they travelled slowly on, until they 
reached Lucerne. Here Ward became 
suddenly worse — his coiigh increasing, his 
small remaining strength so utterly deserting 
him, that they were forced to halt ; and in a 
very short space, it became evident, not only 
to Ralph, but to himself, that he had 
reached his journey's end. 

He was entirdy happy, he never com- 
plained, he spoke seldom of himself. He 
enjoyed the views acr6ss the lake, the genial 
September weather, as thoroughly as though 
years, not days, of life were still before 
him. 

Once Harley expressed regret, that they 
should have come so far away from advice 
at this late season of the year. '' We 
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could not have done better/' Ward replied. 
" These few last evenings in Lucerne have 
given me more hope than the advice of 
every learned man in Europe, priest or 
physician, would have done." 

Who shall say he erred ? Who shall tell 
what city shone before him through the 
jasper and crystal portals of these Alpine 
sunsets? What white-robed bands floated 
for him upon the mountains' crests ? What 
songs from golden harps descended to his 
death-taught ears ? What hopes of tears 
wiped away consoled him now for all that he 
had shed in life ? 

He had no minister to prepare him for 
his death. But God grant that you and L 
reader, may have as holy teaching, in our 

hour of need, as Nature gave to him I 

« « # # 

" We must go up the Righi, Ralph !'* he 
exclaimed suddenly, one morning, when he 
had somewhat rallied, and Harley was rowing 
him upon the lake. " Go up, and see the 
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» 



sunrise. We have had every other effect — 
sunsets, thunder-storms, an early fall of 
snow. AH I want to see now is, the sunrise 
upon the mountains." 

" You have not strength for it, dear Gerald," 
Ralph answered. '' The ascent alone takes 
more than three hours, and the air would be 
much too keen for you at such a height." 

" But if I wish it, my good fellow ? nothing 
can hurt me now ; every day that I linger 
on is surprising to myself. To-day, I feel 
better, to-morrow, I may very likely be gone. 
Don't -oppose me, Ralph." 

He was so earnest, that Harley reluctantly 
consented to his wishes, and they returned 
to Lucerne for boatmen. Ward would 
hear of no delay. They must get on at 
once to Weggis, and make the ascent that 
afternoon; there was every prospect of a 
clear view on the morrow ; and besides," as 
he added, " he had no time to lose now." 

He was utterly exhausted long before they 
reached the summit of the Righi, but would 
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listen to no proposals of turning back. " Now 
that they had gone so far, it would be more 
exertion for him to return than proceed ; the 
motion of the chair was not in reality more 
fatiguing than sitting at their own window/* 

The season was so late that there were 
only two Englishmen staying at the Culm 
Hotel; a certain Honourable Frederick 
Trelawney and his tutor. Both of these 
gentlemen regarded the new comers through 
their eye-glasses ; made witty remarks toge- 
ther in an under-tone, and were loud, espe- 
cially the Honourable Frederick, in pronoun- 
cing the whole affair, travelling, Righi, and 
sunrise, to be " a infernal bore/* 

Harley secured a good room at once, and 
had a fire lighted in it for Ward. The 
sharp mountain air had painfully increased 
the irritation of his feeble lungs; and he 
had repeated fits of coughing throughout 
the whole night. Still, in his intervals of 
rest, he was placid and cheerful ; talked 
much of the unbroken affection he had felt 

u 2 
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for Harley, of the long winter evenings they 
had past together, their summer walks, their 
autumn excursions on the Rhine. "You 
are the only friend I have ever had, Ralph," 
he said at last. " You are the only human 
being who will regret me. My religious 
changes have made me dead long ago, even 
to my own people— my own mother. Strange 
world ! where to change one's religion can 
break off the closest human ties; to have 
none at all interferes with no one's love !" 

"It is an unsatisfactory life, Ward," re- 
tiu-ned Ralph, bitterly, " Too serious, to be 
jested through; too encumbered with petty 
desires, to be spent solemnly. Happy those, 
who have done with it early." 

" Like me. Yes, I am well content to 
die, Ralph. There is none of the 'sterner 
stuff ' of life in my nature," 

" You are too pure for this world, Gerald," 
replied Harley, the great tears struggling to 
his eyes, as he looked down upon Ward's 
still, marble face. 
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" Too feverish, too impatient of it, you 
should say. No man can be too pure for 
God's world, or for the life which He has 
given him." 

" Help me to the window, dear Ralph !" 
he cried after a long silence. " I wish once 
again to sit and look out upon the star- 
light. So — how steadily they burn to-night, 
how dense is the blue beyond ! This Infinity, 
which used to fill me with desolation, seems 
throbbing with warm life now. A few more 
hours, Ralph, and I may know the secret of 
every star we see." 

" Will you not try to rest ?" said Harley, 
who had been watching with silent dread a 
change steal rapidly across Ward's features* 
" It is too cold for you to remain longer up." 

" No, no ; I am better here ; I wish to 
lose no hour of this night. It is already one, 
and by six we must be out. Sit by me, 

Ralph — here ! It is for the last time." 

* # # # 

The morning was dear, but cold; and 
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Ward coughed incessantly, as they stood 
waiting for the sunrise. The Honourable 
Frederick Trelawney and his friend were 
stamping up and down impatiently, venting 
their ill-humour respecting their vile supper, 
their bad beds, their want of sleep. 

" It's deuced long rising," said the witty 
Frederick. " Behind time, I suppose, like every- 
thing else in this charming country. Kellner, 
garsong, apportez eau-de-vie, voulez-vous ?" 

The air grew sharper still, as day drew 
near. The stars first paled, then one by one 
sank softly into light. Next, on the eastern 
horizon, rose a long faint streak of pallid red ; 
one snow-dad mountain peak gave back its 
glow, pallid no more, but warm and lustrous 
crimson ; then another and another caught it 
up, and stood out upon the sky, so many 
glorious heralds that a new-born day was 
given to the world. 

" Ton my word," drawled the Honourable 
Frederick, shivering away from the sight, 
which pen and brush are alike powerless to 
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reproduce, " I don't see much in it, after all, 
and it's devilish cold. Have you got a 
cigar, Reed ? I suppose we must see it out, 
* do ' our Righi, eh ?" 

** Credo in unum Deum," broke forth 
Ward with sudden fervour, and stretching up 
his wan hands towards the golden sky. 
" Patrem omnipotentem, factorem coeli et 
terrse — visibilium omnium — et invisibilium." 
For a minute, he stood erect and firm, then 
he sank upon his knees; his head drooped 
heavily forward, the light faded from his face. 

" Et in — unum — Dominum — " 

He remained silently kneeling so long that 
Ralph advanced, and laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. 

" Gerald !" 

But Ward never answered. The loving 
heart was with God at last. The belief, so 
often repeated in doubt and anguish upon 
earth, was this time finished in the broad 
light of Eternity ! 

END OF VOL. II. 
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